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if Your Work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 

Say so! Speak out brave and truly, 
Cheering words to all our band. 

Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead ? 

Give him now your words of cheer, 
With them check the falling tear ! 


Persons who know most condemn the 
least; but those who know but little con- 
demn much. 


Bee-Men at Fairs attract crowds by 
handling bees, and are looked upon with 
amazement by those who witness the 
manipulations. 


While 100 Years of bee-keeping will 
teach some persons nothing—as many days 
will give others a knowledge of considerable 
value. 


Abuse and Vituperation is not argu- 
ment, and only shows the weakness of the 
position taken by those who use such a 
course of procedure. 


Twelve Hundred Fairs are to be held 
this year in the United States and Terri- 
tories, but in 397 counties no Fairs will be 
held. In some localities there seems to be a 
decline in the interest in such exhibitions. 


Agents can sell the Guide and Hand- 
Book like “ hot-cakes.”’ Send us an order 
for five copies (with $2.50) and we will send 
you the Weekly Bee JourRNAL free for a 
year. Thisisa rare opportunity to get the 
Weekly Beg JOURNAL without cost ! ! 


Instruction in bee-books and bee-per- 
iodicals is prepared to aid those who need 
information. While many use the sugges- 
tions offered, some misuse them, and think 
they “know it all.” But few, indeed, are so 
skillful as to need no instruction or counsel. 


Mr. W. H. Balch desires a sentence in 
the second paragraph of his article on page 
634, corrected to read thus: ‘“ Not having 
feeders, I raised the front ends of the hives 
and poured the feed in at the entrances, the 
bottom-boards being tight enough to con- 
tain what feed was necessary,”’ etc. He 
omitted a few words when writing it. 





Considerable has been written against 
bee-keeping because, forsooth, some per- 
sons have been stung to death. Here is a 
case where two persons died from the effect 
of a calf's bite : 

Mrs. John Young, of Winfield, W. Va.,a 
few days ago, while attomrting to separate 
acow and calf, was slightly bitten on the 
hand by the calf. Almost immediately she 
was taken ill, and died ina few hours. An 
infant which she had nursed during the in- 
terval, was also violently attacked, and died 
in convulsions. 

Here is another case where a man was 
killed by a bull: 

Thomas Boswell, a well-known citizen of 
Dinwiddie County, Va., went out to feed his 
stock on Oct. 11, when he was attacked by a 
vicious bull and instantly killed, the body 
presenting a horrible appearance. 

Would it not be just as reasonable to claim 
that stock should not be bred, and that the 
milk, cream, butter and cheese business 
should be interdicted because of the above 
accidents—as to claim that bee-keeping 
should be declared a nuisance because some 
one had been stung, and died from the 
effects of the bee-poison on their already 
diseased blood. 


A New Bee-Book, in German, is on 
our desk. Itis entitled the “ Geschichte der 
Bienenzucht”’ (History of Bee-Culture), by J. 
G. Beszler, of Ludwigsburg, Germany. It is 
an excellent work consisting of nearly 300 
pages, giving an authentic and elaborate 
account of the development of the art of 
bee-culture from the earliest times to the 
present, both in the Old World and in the 
New. It containsa photographic group of 
84 of the most eminent European apiarists, 
but mainly those from Germany. A very 
interesting feature of the book is a chapter 
entitled “The Bees in Poetry,’ in which is 
found quotations relating to bees, selected 
from celebrated European poets. Another 
of its noticeable features is the biograph- 
ica! sketches of the most noted bee-keepers 
of the Eastern Continent, including the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, the Father of Modern 
American Apiculture. 


The Sheep-Bees Lawsuit is called for 
Tuesday, Oct. 27,1885. The opposition are 
marshalling their forces to give Mr. Free- 
born as hard a fight as they can. The Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union, having the aid 
of some 5 or 6 good lawyers (three of them 
being practical bee-keepers), will make it 
lively for Mr. Powers, the prosecutor. 
Several experts (prominent men who keep 
both sheep and bees) are to be called as 
witnesses, and Prof. Henry, of the College 
at Madison, Wis., as well as other scientific 
men, will aid the defense. Mr. W. Z. Hutch- 
inson (who is a short-hand reporter) is 
engaged to give a full report of the proceed- 
ings tothe public. We are all ready, Mr. 
Powers—now, call your case, and do your 
worst | 


The Guide and Hand-Book, is a book 
of ready reference and an encyclopedia of 
everything desirable to know. As a guide 
to the home-seeker, it isinvaluable. Its con- 
tents are partially given on page 670, and 
will convince any one of its value. We do 
not think any of our readers can afford to 
do without it. As a book of ready reference 
we find it of great value in our library. We 
will send the Weekly Bee JOURNAL fora 
year and the Guide for $1.30, 

o 


Honey in the Walls of Houses has 
been found in two instances lately in Eng- 
land, says the London Standard : 


For the last 16 or 18 years a colony of bees 
has taken ssion of a niche between the 
walls of the Hautboy and Fiddle public 
house at Ockham, near Ripley. The outer 
walls of the building are about 3 feet in 
thickness, and the bees made choice of their 
storehouse at the top of the building, which 
is three stories high. 

More than 2 feet square of the wall had to 
be removed, whena large mass of comb 
about 2 feet in thickness, filled with honey, 
was exposed. The bees were fumigated, 
after which large pieces of honey were cut 
out, until dish after dish was filled witha 
total quantity of about 120 unds. The 
bricks have not been put into the wal! again, 
but a glass door has been inserted, so that 
ony one may have an opportunity of seeing 

em. 

Another lot of honey has been secured at 
Winter's Hall, Bromley, the seat of Mr. 
George Barrett. Some men were sent to 
take some bees which had got between the 
ceiling of the coach-house and the granary. 
They succeeded in taking 300 pounds of 
honey. The bees had been engaged in their 
novel hiding-place several years. 


Friendly Criticism is valuable, but in 
order to criticise intelligently, one should 
have considerable knowledge and experi- 
ence, and have a better plan or train of 
thought on the subject than the one to be 
criticised—else all such discussion is in vain. 


In Scotland it is the custom to move the 
hives of bees to the Heather country in sum- 
mer, but this year it gave but poor results. 
A correspondent in the London Journal of 
Horticulture gives the following as his opin- 
ion concerning this year's crop in Scotland : 


Owing to the continued low temperature, 
the honey harvest from the Heather, this 
year, will not be great. Favored localities 
may have yielded a fair quantity, but in 
manyitisnil. In the south of Scotland I 
hear of 50 pounds being stored, but in the 
north it is a failure. From statistics I should 
say the average honey-gathering throughout 
Scotland will not exceed 15 pounds per 
colony. 


The Hum in the Hives is thus ex- 
plained by the Scientific American : 


During August, certainly the bee-keeper 
expects to hear the “mighty hum” of the 
bees if he be near a hive. If no sound pro- 
ceeds from a hive in July and August, it 
shows an unusual state of the weather. Last 
winter, when the mercury was 10° below 
zero, athermometer was thrust into a clus- 
ter of bees. On the inside of the cluster the 
temperature was 65°, and on the outsde 45° 
Fahr. If the heat generated by the bees, 
when the mercury is 10 below, is 65°, what 
must it be when the outside temperature is 
90°? Itis intense, but the bees have a way 
of reducing it, at least a way of creatinga 
draught and oes the atmosphere pure. 

A number of bees—a thousand or more, 
perhaps—act as ventilators or fanners. They 
stand. heads down, with bodies at an angle 
of 45°, and keep the wings in motion. 
Throughout the hive, on all the combs, up 
and down, the ventilators keep their fans 
going. On the alighting-board, with bodies 
pointing from the hive, they fan also. At 
the entrance of one hive, on a dayin Au- 
gust, 280 bees, by actual count, were fan- 
ning. The honey-gatherers dropped down 
upon them, tumbled over them, but they 
kept to their work. Some writers have 
spoken of the “ hum of the hive,” as though 
the hum was the result of the work going 
on within. "Twasthe hum of the fanners. 
Butin August this year there were nights 
when the hives were silent. Notan echo of 
ahum came from any, showing that the air 
was cold enough to dispense with the venti- 
lators. 


Dr. B. Pitcher, Peoria, I))s., has sent us 





a copy of his treatise on the Horse's Foot. 
It is a practical treatise on the foot of the 
horse, its diseases and how to cure them. 


—— 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


Brood and Young Bees Dying. 


Query, No. 135.—What is the cause of the 
brood dying, some before it is capped, and sume 
afterward? It turns black and dries up, and the 
bees pull it out and drag it out of the hive. Young 
bees that have matured, craw! out of the hive and 
die outside. The dead brood smells much like 
foul brood, but it is not that. This is the case 
with strong colonies as well as weak ones, and 
those that have a great plenty of honey, too. 
This state of affairs has existed for only about ten 
days. I have many, very many colonies affected, 
—Subscriber, Sept. 25, 1885. 


If the trouble is not foul brood it is 

something closely allied to it, and is 
robably contagious. Phenol might 
e fed to these colonies to advantage. 

I have never seen anything like it.— 
G. L. TINKER. 

I have never seen a case like this. 
Is there any possibility that the bees 
have been poisoned ?—W. Z. HuTcu- 
INSON. 

You describe the effects of what is 
called *‘ chilled brood” to a dot. If 
this is not the trouble, your state- 
ments give no clue to whatitis. In 
1884 it was believed by many apiarists 
that the iron-weed bloom, in the Mid- 
dle States. killed a large number of 
bees.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Many such cases are reported to me | 


this year. é 
these cold days, which come even in 
August, found more brood than the 
bees could protect, and so laid their 
icy hands upon it? Once dead, putre- 
faction would begin, and then it al- 
ways smells bad.—A. J. Cook. 


I have had noexperience like it. It 
looks just a little as if cold days had 
contracted the cluster so the brood 
was left unprotected.—C. C. MILLER. 


“Recent investigations show, or 
prove, that there are several phases 
of the disease ‘‘ foul brood,” and this 
is probably one of them. I should 
suppose in this case that the disease 
was hereditary, and should at once 
ut the colony into a new hive, on 
resh comb, and give them a new 
queen. This question, however, like 
many others, can only be answered 
theoretically.—J. E. Ponb, JR. 


I have never seen anything like it. 
Perhaps it is what has been termed 
‘‘dry foul brood.” From what you 
say, I suppose it cannot be chilled or 
smothered brood.—J AMES HEDDON. 


ae + 





Planting for Honey. 





Query, No. 136.—I wish to sow or plant 
something that will bloom about the time white 
clover fails. What is likely to pay best for honey 
alone, or combined with its crop of fruit or seeds ? 
— Mercer, Co., Ky. 


Try melilot.—C. C. MILLER. 


Alsike cut so as to delay its bloom. 
Rocky Mountain bee-plant isa little 


Can it be possible that | 





late. Rape and the mustards are 
good.—A. J. Cook. 


Melilot or sweet clover. It will 
enrich the land and will grow in the 
poorest soil. It is the very best 
honey-plant.—DADANT & SON. - 


The very best thing I know of is 
the pleurisy-root, or butterfly-weed. 
Melilot clover is good, if it will bloom 
soon enough, and is planted on strong 
soil.—_J AMES HEDDON. 


Sweet clover is the best of any 
a coming after white clover 
and before buckwheat.—G. M, Doo- 
LITTLE. 


For honey alone, I think I should 
try sweet clover. Alsike clover and 
buckwheat are the only plants that I 
have ever profitably raised for honey. 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I would advise all bee-keepers to 
plant basswood. In the list of honey- 
producing plants and trees it stands 
first in bountiful yields and in the 
fine flavor and beautiful quality of the 
honey produced. Alsike clover and 
buckwheat pay well as crops, but it 
will not pay to cultivate any plant for 
the honey alone when the value of 
staple crops is considered.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


Why not try acropof Alsike clover? 
The evidence so far goes to prove it 
to be one of the best crops for honey, 
and certainly there can be no better 
crop to feed to stock. I do not be- 
lieve that it will pay to sow or plant 
any crop for honey alone.—J. E. 
POND, JR. 


My location is practically the same 
as yours. | partake very much of 
your state of mind concerning some 
profitable plant that will bloom just 
after the white clover fails. But all 
my efforts to procure such a plant 
have been a failure. All the clovers, 
Alsike and the several varieties of 
red clover and melilot or sweet clover, 
bloom at the same time that white 
clover does. If you could so manage 
Alsike clover as to get a second crop 
of bloom, it seems to me that it might 
be utilized in that way. But the 
Alsike clover is not a success in this 
climate. It seeds and dies after once 
blooming.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


a tt 


Rearing Drones. 





Query, No. 137.—Early in the spring 1 thus 
prepared a colony to build queen-cells: I added 
frames of hatching brood in colony No. 1, until it 
was quite strong. I then removed al! the frames 
and the queen, shaking off all the bees in front of 
the hive, and giving them one frame filled with 
comb with newly laid eggs, and four frames filled 
with foundation. Three days afterward I ex- 
amined them and found they had drawn outall 
the foundation, except one frame, and a part of 
this they had cut out and built drone comb in its 
place, and had it filled with eggs. Where did these 
eggs come from? Why did they want to rear 
more drones when they had 1,000 or more 7}—W. C. 


The eggs were probably taken from 
the comb of eggs given them. It is 
possible, but not probable, that some 
of the workers laid the eggs in the 
drone comb. I cannot say what 
motive induces the bees to do thus.— 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





Doubtless laying workers deposited 
the eggs. (Queenless bees are prone 
to build drone comb, and it is hard 
to satisfy their propensity for drone- 
rearing.— G. W. DEMAREE. 


In these extraordinary cases there 
are always some things that are over- 
looked that would explain the matter 
if known.—DADANT & Son. 


I should guess that by some ‘‘ hook 
or crook ” a fertile worker or drone- 
laying queen joined the colony at the 
time you prepared it.—JAMEs HeEp- 
DON. 


In such conditions bees always de- 
sire to start more drone brood. Either 
laying workers or else a queen came 
to them from some other hive, as they 
occasionally do. If this latter were 
the case, they did not start queen-cells. 
It is not common for laying workers to 


commence so promptly.—A. J. Cook. 


The fact that eggs were found in 
newly-built drone comb proves them 
to have been laid by worker bees. 
This case will explain the many where 
all worker eggs were given to a colony 
in a similar manner, when afterwards 
among the queen-cells would appear 
many drone-cells, leading some to 
suppose that the bees had removed 
the vivifying principle of the eggs 
when the fact was the bees had eaten 
the eggs in question and laid others 
in place ot them. In rearing drones, 
bees go by instinct, not by reason. 
One hundred drones are enough for 
any colony where needed, but the 
bees prefer to rear hundreds.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


It is impossible to tell why drone 
comb is built. We only know that at 
times there is a great mania for so 
doing. Probably the eggs in the 
drone-cells were inserted by laying 
workers, unless, as is possible, there 
were two queens in the hive origi- 
nally, and only one removed. It is 
easy to ask questions; but how to an- 
swer correctly without a personal ex- 
amination, is very different.—J. E. 
POND, JR. 





—_- 


Wind-Breaks for Apiaries. 





Query, No. 138.—My bees are located on 
land sloping to the southeast, with woodland of « 
few years’ growth on the north side. Would there 
be any more chance for them to get through the 
winter safely if I should build a board fence along 
the north side of them, and put some boards on 
top of it fora temporary shed to break the winds 
and keep off the storms? Or is it best to let them 
stand without any protection? They are all in 
double-walled hives.—Blackstone, Mass. 


The extra protection would proba- 
bly be an advantage.—C. C. MILLER. 

I think that it would be an advan- 
tage to build such a wind-break, but 
I would pack the hives just as care- 
fully with dry forest leaves or very 
dry sawdust.—G. L. TINKER. 


The fence would do no harm, and 
would probably be of some value 
when the bees begin flying in the 
spring.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

In my location I would dread the 
accumulated heat in the summer 


months, on account of a high fence, 
more that I would fear the winds in 
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winter in the absence of the fence.— 
G. W DEMAREE. 


With the growth on the north, I 
should think it eneey og If you 
have a good cellar you had better use 
that for the whole or a part of the 
bees. At least 1 should do so.—A. J. 
Cook. 

Yes, shelter them on the north by 
allmeans; but let them have all the 
sun you can.—DADANT & Son. 


I have seen so many colonies die in 
the winter with the wind-breaks, and 
so many live without them, that I 
consider them as minor aids to suc- 
cess—not worth their costand little to 
he depended upon for protection.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

If the hives are located within a 
short distance (say a few feet) of the 
woodland, I should leave them as 
they are; otherwise I should builda 
tight-board fence about 6 feet high 
for protection on the north and west 
sides. IL deem the above sufficient 
protection without the addition of a 
shed roof, although the roof will do 
no harm.—J. E. Ponp, Jr. 


The fence and shed would be a 
help.—G. M. DooLirrLe. 


-——-— 


Bees Leaving their Hives. 





Query, No. 139.—My brother-in-law bought 5 
colonies of bees last spring. that were in American 
hives. He had them transferred into Langstroth 
hives, newly madeand painted in different colors’ 
They staid in them all right, and did well. About 
the middle of June one of them swarmed, and he 
hived it in a new hive that was painted green. 
The swarm staid in it until the next day about 
noon, when it came out and went off. He hived 
another swarm in the same hive, and it did like- 
wise; and so did about a half dozen more, some 
staying until the next day after being put in the 
hive, and building quite a lot of comb. They were 
bived in good shape,and had good care. What 
made so many leave the hive? Did the color of 
the hive have anything to do with it? Is aswarm 
more hable to leave when put into a hive where a 
swarm has left ?—J. 8. B. . 


Perhaps something was wron 
about the hives. Possibly they di 
not like any thing green about them. 
—A. J. Cook. 

Possibly heat was the cause. I do 
not think that color or previous use 
had anything to do with the case.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


Ido not think that the color of the 
hive had any tendency to displease 
the bees. I have never noticed that 
a colony was inclined to desert a hive 
that had previously been deserted.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

Dark paint draws the heat from 
the rays of the sun, making the inside 
of the hive too warm for the bees 
uhless the hive is shaded. I should 
say that the bees left on account of 
the extreme heat inside the hive.—G. 
M. DOoLirrLe. 


I prefer white to any other color for 
hives, and I paint them all alike. The 
green paint may have contained 
arsenic, as much of the green paint 
does. This may have been the reason 
the bees would not stay in the hive. 
A hive standing in the sun should be 
shaded for three days at least after 





hiving a swarm in it. Where this 
precaution is neglected the bees are 
very apt to swarm out.—G.L.TINKER. 


Ido not think that the color of the 
hive had anything to do with the bees 
leaving, except that dark colored ob- 
jects absorb more of the heat of the 
sun’s rays than do light colored ones. 
If something about a hive, or its sur- 
roundings, causes one swarm to ab- 
scond, I should expect the same con- 
ductfrom every swarin put into the 
hive.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


From the data given it is impos- 
sible to more than guess at the cause 
of desertion. Ido not think that the 
color had anything to do with the 
matter. To the last question I would 
rd no, most decidedly.—J. E. Ponp, 

R. 


The color of the hive had nothing 
to do with it. I have had bees in 
hives of nearly all colors, and have 
seen no difference, Either some 
smell about the hive was offensive to 
the bees, or it was a mere accidental 
occurrence that might never take 
place again. In the season of 1883 
there was a period during the swarm- 
ing season when a majority of the 
swarms in this part of Kentucky ab- 
sconded. It was found that a comb 
containing | ee given the new 
swarm would keep them every time. 


For this reason many thought thata, 


scarcity of pollen was the cause.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 
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Replacing Queens. 





Query. No. 140.—Is it best to change queens 
that are three years old? I have some that are 
just as good layers as ever,and they are in my 
strongest colonies. They are Syrian queens. 
How long do they live ?—F. L. 


Unless you have had much experi- 
ence, you had better let them alone. 
—C€. C. MILLER. 


I would never destroy such a queen. 
Such old queens, when good, are 
often super-excellent for five years.— 
A. J. CooK. 

1 have known queens to do good 
business for five years. However, 
most of my queens are superseded by 
the bees when 3 or 4 years old. I let 
the bees do the changing.—G. M. 
DOooLirrLe. 


I would never change good queens 
because they are old. The bees will 
attend to that,and make less mistakes 
than you are likely to make, no mat- 
ter how careful and wise you may be. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I would let the bees do the super- 
seding of all valuable and _ prolific 
— after they are three years old. 

hey may live to be five years old, but 
usually not more than three.—G. L. 
TINKER. 

No, let the bees do it themselves; 
or at least do not change them until 
you see that they are decreasing in 
their breeding capacity.—DADANT & 
Son. 

I do not know thatit is. I cannot 
advise such a change. Queens live 3, 
4 and 5 years.—J AMES HEDDON. 


In my opinion it is best to let the 
bees do their own superseding of 
queens. The length of a queen’s life, 
other things being equal, depends 
upon the tax that is put upon her lay- 
ing powers. Perhaps three years is 
the average with our modern manage- 
ment.—W. Z. HuTcnuinson. 


Queens live to about 34% years, on 
the average. I do not think the ques- 
tion of age, however, should be con- 
sidered in the matter of changing 
queens, except so far as it may be 
taken as a sort of rule to judge of 
when they will be apt to fail. I should 
not change a queen so long as she was 
laying up to the average. Asa rule 
queens are productive upto the end 
of the second year. I have one now 
passed her fifth year, that has proved 
extraordinarily prolific the past sea- 
son.—J. E. PoND, JR. 


-_-——~—- + «+ 


Convention Notices. 





2 The Maryland, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet in 
the Court House at Hagerstown, Md., on 
Oct. 21, 1885, at 10 a. m. D.A. Pike, Pres. 


2" The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
| Keepers’ Association having accepted an 
invitation to meet with the Mercer County 
Board of Agriculture, of Trenton, N. J., 
will hold their semi-annual convention in 
the Grand Jury Room of the Court House 
at Trenton, N. J..on Thursday and Friday, 
Nov. 5 and 6, 1885, at 10 a.m. A full attend- 
ance of the members is reqrvested. To all 
persons interested in our vocation, we ex- 
tend a cordial welcome. The committee of 
arrangements have secured hotel accommo- 
dations at reduced rates. 
Wa. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 





tt” The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in the Pioneers’ Rooms 
in the State Capitol, at Lansing, Mich., at 9 
a.m., on Noy. 12, 1885. All who have bees 
or are interested in bee-culture. are invited 
to attend. E. N. Woon, Sec. 


t@” The next annual meeting of the 
Northern Michigan Bee-Keoper's Associa- 
tion will be held in the Council Rooms at 
Sheridan, Mich., on Oct. 22 and 23,1885. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all. 

F. A. PALMER, Sec. 


The Central Hlinois Convention will be 
held at Jacksonville, lils.. on Wednesday 
and Thursday, Oct. 28 and 29, 1885. 

CHAS. DADANT. 


Honey as Food and Medicine. 


Ge To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “* Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “‘Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘*‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following prices : 


Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts.; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.003 or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
| desired, on the cover-page, ** Presented by,” 
| ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 





To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 
and Medicine" to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre ; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *O northwest; 
O& southeast; and P southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 
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Small Hives vs. Large Hives. 


CHAS. DADANT. 





The arguments of Mr. Hutchinson, 
in favor of small hives,on page 63] 
can be thus condensed : 

1. Success depends on securing the | 
largest possible quantity of honey | 
With the least possible expenditure of | 
capital and labor. 2. Having bees at 
the right time is one grand secret of | 
success, and after having gotten the | 
bees, itis better to compel them to) 


| 
store the honey in the sections by | 
contracting the brood-chamber. 38. It | 
is Of no importance whether honey is | 
stored in 10 or 100 hives. 

Let me remark first that this last | 
proposition is contradictory to the | 
lirst, for itis more expensive to pro- | 
vide bees with 100 than with 10 hives. | 

I do not think that Mr. Hutchinson | 
will Ceny that in a good season most | 
queens can lay 3,000 eggs per day, on 
the average. In our 10 and 1] frame! 
Quinby hives, offering to the queens | 
the surface of about 13 Langstroth | 
frames, we haveseen, in good seasons, | 
in nearly every hive, nearly all the! 
combs tilled with brood; therefore, a) 
t2-trame Langstroth hive can have| 
75,000 workers at the beginning of the | 
crop, While an 8-frame hive will have 
only 50,000 bees; the laying of the 
queen in the last hive having been 
shortened by lack of room. If we 
reckon these figures on 40 colonies, 
we tind that the 12-frame hives will 
have 38,000,000 workers, and the 8- 
frame ones only 2,000,000; or, in other 
terms, it will take 60 8-frame hives to 
contain aS many workers as can be 
reared in 40 12-frame hives. But 60 
small hives will be more expensive 
than 40 large ones. 


Yet that is not all. The queens and 
bees in the large hives will be satis- 
fied, and will show it by remaining 
in their hives; while the queens and 
bees in the small hives will manifest 
their dissatisfaction by swarming. 
Then the owner of the 40 large hives, 
if be provides them with surplus 
comb or comb foundation in time, 
will need only 5 or € surplus hives, to 


’ 


only 


very often colonies in small hives give 
100 per cent. of swarms. Which 
method is the more expensive? In 
both, the large and the small hives, 
the bees will cover the frames in the 
same ratio, each comb, in both hives, 
being covered with about 6,500 bees. 

Generally, when a swarm issues, it 
takes out of the parent colony about 
two-thirds of its bees; therefore, the 
swarm frem a hive containing 50,000 
bees will number about 33,300 bees. 
The supporters of the so-called con- 
tracting method will hive this swarm 
on five combs. If we divide 33,300 
(the number of bees of the swarm) by 
5, the number of the combs on which 
the swarm is hived, we tind that ever 
one of these 5 combs will be covered, 
on the average, by 6,666 bees. 


In the parent colony, before swarm- 
ing, the bees were spread on the aver- 
age at the ratio of about 6,500 on each 
comb; the same bees, in the new 
hive, are now spread on each comb at 
the ratio of 6,666, or. in other terms, 
the contraction method bas crowded 
166 bees more on every comb. 
But as in the new colony there is no 
brood to replace the daily mortality 
of the bees, and as the life of a worker 
bee is very short in the horey season, 


| the very next day the number of bees 


on every comb of the new colony will 
be reduced below the ratio on the 
combs of the colony in the 12-frame 
hives, which has not swarmed, and 
every day after the number of bees in 
the new colony will decrease until it 
is increased again by the bees that 
the Heddon method takes from the 
parent colony 8 days after to prevent 
after-swarming. 

Let us return to the parent colony. 
After the departing of the swarm it 
remains with only 16,000 bees spread 
on8 combs, or at the ratio of 2,100 
bees tothe comb, and of course its 
bees are very far from being crowded ; 
yet the poor old colony is doomed to 
be depopulated again 8 days after. 
Then Messrs. Heddon, Hutchinson, 
and others will reduce the number of 
its combs to five!!! 

But this contraction method is very 
strange to my mind. These gentle- 
| men had 50,000 bees on 8 combs; after 
“swarming, these 50,000 bees were dis- 
| tributed, it is true,on 13 combs, re- 
'duced 8 days after to 10 combs, i.e., 
/increased from the original 8 combs 
| to 10; and they call that the contract- 
|ing method! It seems to me that I 
| would have named it the enlarging 
| method. 


| While all this interfering of the 
| contracting bee-keeper with his bees 
|(at a time when it is more profitable 
|to let them alone, with the sole pre- 
/caution of furnishing them with comb 
| or room to store their harvest)—while 
|this interfering goes on let us see 
|what happens in che 12 frame hive. 
|The bees are as crowded as those in 
the contracted hive, and work in the 
| surplus boxes with eagerness. They 
| did not lose a single hour in making 
| preparations to swarm, in swarming, 


iin becoming accustomed to their 


house a few occasional swarms ; while | change of location, etc., and of course 
the owner of the 60 small hives will|their crop is consequently a little 
have to prepare about 60 other hives larger; for the loss of a single day, 
to receive his numerous swarms; for’ during the honey harvest, may cause 








a loss at least of 5 or 10 pounds of 
honey. 

‘“Mr. Dadant,” my opponent will 
say,** isa producer of extracted honey, 
and it is for that reason that he does 
not agree with us on this method of 
contracting the brood-chamber.” <As 
my bees, in their large hives, are as 
crowded as the bees of Mr. Hutchin- 
son, in his small hives, were crowded 
beform swarming, and as his swarms 
hived on 5 combs are not more 
crowded, lam unable to see in what 
particular his small hives and his con- 
traction method can, in any way, com- 
pel the bees to store more extracted 
or comb honey in his bive than in 
mine. Of course Mr. Hutchinson ob- 
tains better result by hiving his 
swarms on 5 combs; but it is a mis- 
take to think that it is because he 
gives them a narrower room than 
they used to have before swarming ; 
but because he returns them to about 
the same conditions, as to the quan- 
tity of bees, proportionally to the 
space occupied before. 

In the beginning of this article I 
have proved that bee-keeping is less 
expensive with large than with small 
hives, and in the last part [ think I 
have proved also that there is less ex- 
pense of labor for the same results, or 
for better results, in large than in 
small hives; since we dispense with 
the work of hiving so many swarms, 
of reducing the hives, and of driving 
out the bees to avoid after-swarms, 

Hamilton,+o Ills. 


——_—____+ ~~ <> o 
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Southern Illinois Convention. 


The Southern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in Teague & Harris’ 
Hall, at Duquoin, Llls., on Oct. 1, 1885, 
and was called to order by Vice-Presi- 
dent ©. M. Dixon, of Parish, Ills. The 
President being absent, Mr. Wm. 
Hutchinson, of Benton, was chosen 
Chairman protem. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The question, ‘‘ Which is the best 
strain of bees ?”’ was then discussed, 
and the Italians seemed to have the 
most friends among the members 
present. 

The next topics were ‘* The best 
method of introducing queens,” and 
* The best method of Italianizing an 
apiary.” ; 

In discussing *‘ The best method of 
wintering bees,’ Mr. C. M. Dixon 
said that they needed plenty of honey, 
just enough ventilation, and should 
be kept warm and be looked after 
frequently. 

The best way to handle bees with- 
out stinging, and the best way to 
keep comb honey, were questions that 
received considerable attention. 

The following were chosen as of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: Wm. 
Hutchinson, President; C. M. Dixon, 
Vice-President; F. H. Kennedy, Sec- 
retary; and A. C. McElvain, Treas- 
urer. 

The convention adjourned to meet 
in Duquoin, Ills., on the second 
Thursday in April, 1886. 

F. H. KENNEDY, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Facts and Figures—The Honey Crop. 





GEO. E. HILTON. 

The New York Mail and Express 
has the following article which I send 
for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
There are several good points in the 
article, and a vote of thanks are due 
Mr. Henry Segelken for the stand he 
has taken and the facts stated in ref- 
erence to the adulteration of honey. I 
wish it could be given the circulation 
the ‘* Wiley lie” has had. Here is 
the article which was also copied 
into the Philadelphia Grocer : 


To ascertain the condition of the 
honey crop this season, a reporter for 
the Mail and Express called on Mr. 
Hlenry Segelken, the chief of the 
honey department of Thurber, Why- 
land & Co., who said: ** An unusual 
large crop of honey was produced all 
through the United States last year. 
California had the largest and finest 
crop ever gathered in the State. Wis- 
consin, llinois, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York also had very 
large crops, but the se was noth- 
ing extra. The California honey was 
sent in very large quantities to Lon- 
don and the European markets. It 
also was found in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, where it became 
a formidable rival to the native pro- 
duct. The result was that the mar- 
ket became overstocked, and prices 
naturally declined. Comb honey sold 
as low as from 10 to 15 cents per 
pound, while the finest California ex- 
tracted honey could have been bought 
at from 4 to 6 cents per pound. he 
result was that a large quantity was 
carried over to this year. In fact, 
the most of it was disposed of this 
summer.” 

‘* What about this year’s product ?” 


* This season the crop is lighter. 
My advices from California show that 
the amount produced is very small. 
That State will not have any for ex- 
port. It will have barely enough to 
supply the home market, and ma 
have to call upon other localities. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Lilinois 
have only a fair crop this season. In 
New York, Vermont and Pennsyl- 
vania, however, there has been a 
large production, and unlike last year 
itis of excellent quality. It is evi- 
dent that the bees have been working 
among the white clover and linden 
blossoms, for the honey is mostly of 
a strictly white color. Hardly any 
buckwheat honey has been produced 
this season, as the night frosts have 
cut off the flow and thus stopped the 
bees from working on the buckwheat 
blooms. Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, 





_and Virginia had a good crop. Most 


of the Southern honey, however, is 
extracted from the combs and sent 
to the market in barrels. Fully 75 
per cent. of the Southern honey comes 
tothe New York market. In some 
parts of Florida avery fine honey is 
produced from the orange blossoms. 
It has a delicious flavor, and is light 
in color.” 


‘““What is the principal kind of 
honey sold ?” 





‘*“Comb honey is to some extent a 


luxury. Extracted honey is used 
mainly for manufacturing purposes 
by bakers, confectioners, druggists 


and others requiring honey in large 
quantities. Much has been done in 
late years to put up comb honey in 
an attractive shape, and thus create 
a demand. The bee-keepers of this 
State have the reputation of putting 
up their honey in the most salable 
style. In former years the comb 
honey sent into the market was 
acked in clumsy, rough-looking 
oxes, weighing from 4 to 6 pounds 
each, just as the combs were taken 
from the hive. Now it is all put up 
in 1 or 2 pound sections, neatly 
cleaned. In most instances these are 
fitted with glass on both sides of the 
comb,or packed in handsomely-labeled 
paper cartoons.” 

** How do prices range ?”’ 

‘Prices rule low. “Fancy white 
clover honey is selling at from 12 to 14 
cents per pound. Inferior grades 
range from 10 to 12 cents per pound. 
Extracted white clover honey, in 
barrels, realizes from 6 to8 cents per 
pound. The Southern honey, being 
very irregular in quality, sells at from 
50 to 56 cents per gallon. New York 
honey, and that produced in the At- 
lantic States, appears to be more 
favorably received this season.” 

‘Is bee-keeping a large industry ?” 

“The keeping of bees is a much 
larger industry than many persons 
have any idea of. Some of the most 
prominent bee-keepers in New York 
State have from 500 to 800 colonies,and 

roduce, if the season be favorable, 
rom 20,000 to 30,000 pounds of honey 
every year.” 

‘** Is honey adulterated much ?” 

‘* Many persons are of the opinion 
that comb honey is,or can be adul- 
terated. This is not the case. Such 
opinion would be perfectly ridiculous, 
were it not for the wonders of science 
in this day and generation. Modern 
invention has gone so far as to stamp 
out of beeswax a ‘comb foundation.’ 
upon which the bees could build their 


Yicells, thus saving the time of the 


busy little insects for gathering honey 
which otherwise would be devoted to 
making the thick ground-work upon 
which the cells are built. <A centrif- 
ugal machine has been invented 
whereby the cells can be emptied 
without breaking them more than is 
necessary to take off the outside caps, 
so that the combs can be replaced 
again in the hive, to be filled again by 
the bees. Thus time has been econ- 
omized. But science has never yet 
been equal to the task of filling these 
ceils artificially, and capping them 
over in the inimitable style of nature’s 
workers. Thus you see comb honey 
could not be adulterated with safety.” 

**Itis reported that the honey crop 
is a failure in several Western States.” 

“So I have been informed, and 
various reasons have been assigned 
for this. I donot regard it as a de- 
cided failure. But there will be a 
short crop. Instead of exporting 
honey it will be necessary for the 
West to purchase from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Some ascribe the failure 
of the honey crop to grasshoppers, 


which ea og the bees from working. 
If this be the case, the subject will no 
doubt be considered and discussed at 
the bee-keepers’ conventions, and 
some remedy devised to get rid of the 
pests.” 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Wintering Bees. 


J. H. ANDRE. 











Almost constantly for 17 years I 
have kept bees, and during that time 
1 do not recollect of having lost a 
good healthy colony with plenty of 
honey. If ever lost any it was 
caused by trying to winter late 
swarms with poor honey. When I 
practiced out-door wintering the bees 
were put in a shed built for that pur- 
pose, having a tight roof, bottom, 
ends and back, and with an open 
front facing to the south, ora little 
southeast is better, and away from 
the shade of buildings or trees. It 
was built just high enough from the 
bottom-board to accommodate the 
hives, probably 2 feet, with a shed 
roof to carry water off the backside. 
The bottom should be 2 feet from the 
ground, and the posts that support 
the shed should have strips of tin 
nailed around them to keep the mice 
away from the hives. 

Bees placed in such a shed will get 
the full benefit of the sun, are pro- 
tected from cold winds, and will get 
warmth enough from the sun when it 
shines to move around and obtain 
food ; but if they were packed on the 
summer stands the sun would not 
warm through the packing, and this 
very packing that is so much talked 
of, would be sure death to the bees. 

I have found that a low tempera- 
ture for along time is much more to 
be feared than severe cold for a week 
at atime, if we can once in a while 
have a day so warm as to warm the 
bees enough to partake of food. All 





colonies that are packed on the sum- 
mer stands, if not packed warm 
enough to protect them from cold 
and enable them to partake of food 
at any time, are much worse off than 
those not packed at all; for a few 
hours of sunshine would warm the 
ones not protected, and have no effect 
lon the others. All colonies should 
lbave the demis removed from the 
| hives once in 2 or 3 weeks. 

If I were compelled to winter my 
bees out-doors in the future, and there 
came on a cold spell of a week or ten 
days, during which time I thought 
the bees could not get tood, I would 
take them toa room and warm them 
gradually during the day, letting them 
| quiet down during the night, and take 
| them out again in the morning. 
| If in-door wintering is practiced, 
'a temperature of 40° is best, and this 
will then enable one to keep fruit in 
the same room if desired, without 
being too warm. If bees are kept in 





aroom where the temperature falls 
below the freezing point, it should be 
warmed gradually to 50 
of each week. 

I have tried the plan of raising the 
hive to give space under the frames, 


on one day 
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and like it so well that I shall always 
follow it, where a loose bottom will 
admit of it. Itis verysimple. Make 
a frame an inch or two deep, and the 
size of hive, and place it between the 
hive and the bottom-board. One end 
should be loose so the debris can be 
removed without trouble. 
Lockwood,? N. Y. 


-_ ee - UT 


Plowman 


Seasonable Hints—Wintering Bees. 


C. H. DIBBERN. 








October is again here with its frosty | 
nights and falling leaves. The sea-| 
son for honey gathering is now over, 
and the next work for the bee-keeper 
is to see that his bees are properly 
gee for the winter. All honey 
yoxes Of whatever kind should be re- 
moved and stored in some dry place 
for future use. If any colonies are 
short of honey, some extra combs 
should be giventhem; if none are at 
hand, then a syrup madeof A sugar 
should be fed to them. All feeding 
should be done inside the hive, and 
should be given them in the evening, 
so that the bees will have it all stored 
away in their combs before morning. 
A good deal of care is necessary at 
this time, as robber bees are trouble- 





some, and the only safe plan is not to 
expose honey or syrup in the open air. | 
Robbing is easily prevented, but not 
so easily controlled after it has once 
commenced in an apiary. If many 
hives are to be opened, it should be 





done late in the afternoon, or other- 
wise, the hives being carried to some 
room where robber bees cannot enter. | 
All work of this kind should be done | 
now, as itis difficult and disagreeable 
work in cold weather. Bees are very 
cross too, when exposed in cold 
weather, and everything comes apart 
with a snap. 

Decide now how you are going to 
winter your bees. If no suitable cel- | 
lar is at hand, then they ought to be 
made as comfortable as possible on 
the summer stands. Where but few 
colonies are kept this is easy enough. 
A good plan isto place the hive in- 
side of a dry-goeds box, and pack it 
all around with leaves or Straw, leav- 
ing an entrance for the bees. But 
where many are to be cared for this 
is impracticable, and I firmly believe, 
all things considered, a dry cellar is 
much the best. But if that cannot be 
had, then the bees should be packed 
in the best way possible. It should 
be remembered that it is not exactly 
the cold that kills the bees. Many 
causes combine in a cold winter to’ 
bring disaster to the bees, and this is | 
what so greatly puzzles bee-keepers. | 

To insure successful wintering, it is | 
of great importance that the stores | 
upon which depend the health and | 
warmth of the bees, are first-class. 
The moisture generated by the bees | 
should be absorbed by some covering | 
directly over the bees, and allowed to | 
pass off through holes in the caps. | 
All hives should be examined to see 
that the roofs do not leak. These are 
general suggestions, and the bee- | 
keeper must use his own judgment in | 





solving the wintering problem. Bees, 
if left to themselves, would seal up 
every crack and crevice with propolis, 
making the hive water-tight except at 
the entrance. Now if absorbents are 
beneficial, why do the bees do this? 
Can it be possible that the bees would 
du, in their natural way, what is con- 
trary to their own good? Let us 
think a minute. Instinct does not 
teach the bees that there is any cov- 
ering except what is immediately 
over them, and it probably also 
teaches them that it must be water- 
proof to shed the rains, or they would 
certainly perish were there no other 
covering during our winters. Bees 
work entirely in harmony with 
nature, and can be handled and cared 
for aseasily and as certainly as any 
kind of animals, if we but work in 
the right way. 

September did not prove a very 
good month for honey, and the season 
closes with a very light crop secured. 
We have the consolation, however, 
that what we did get is first-class, and 
there will be but little trouble in sell- 
ing it ata fair price. The bees have 
also abundant and good stores for 
winter. Generally, bee-keepers have 
more than made good the losses of 
the past disastrous winter. Those 


that gave their bees proper attention 


have probably secured honey enough 
to pay them as well as any other 
work. The possibilities of the future 
areas great now as ever, and al- 
together the bee-keeper need not be 
discouraged. 

Milan,*o Ills. 
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More Misrepresentation. 





E. J. FULLER. 





Epr1or BEE JOURNAL :—I send 
you the following from the Philadel- 
phia Times, which does a great in- 
justice to bee-keepers and the pursuit 
of bee-keeping. Here is the article 
in full: 

‘** The adulteration of food has been 
practiced to such an extent that pur- 
chasers no longer expect to get a pure 
article; even when paying the highest 
prices. Itis generally believed that 
two-thirds of the milk sold in all our 
great cities is deprived of half its 
cream; it is known that butter is 
made from beef fat and cotton-seed 
oil; maple syrups have lately been 
made from anything of a sweet na- 
ture,and now it is stated that most 
of the honey we eat is manufactured, 


land that much of it has not evena|P 


drop of genuine honey about it. The 
alleged honey was first sold in this 
city some five or six years ago. Its 
sale at first was scant, but for the past 
two years it has become very popular, 
and it is claimed that there is now 
but little else to be found in the mar- 
ket. Some of it is sold as manufac- 
tured honey, though a great deal of it 
is dealt out to unsuspecting pur- 
chasers for the natural product of the 
honey-bee. 

“The spurious kind is usually put 
up in little square boxes, which sell 
for 25 to 30 cents a pound. It looks 





like honey, and it is said that it takes 
an excellent judge to tell that itis a 
fraud on the bee. The comb is man- 
ufactured with such skill that few 
can tell it from the genuine article. 
Itis made from parafline or beeswax, 
and the honey is blown into it by 
machinery. Another kind put up in 
glass vessels like ordinary jelly pack- 
ages, the centre of which contains a 
piece of honey-comb, and the honey is 
made by pouring about six parts of 
glucose around one part of honey in 
the comb. Some of it is adulterated 
with glucose, some with cane sugar, 
and others by heating ordinary sugar 
with an acid, but it all resembles 
honey, and to a certain extent has its 
flavor and odor.” 

This is the same old story of mis- 
representation. What do you think 
of it? 

Beaver Centre,so Pa., Oct. 2, 1885. 

{It is but the re-iteration of that 
‘scientific pleasantry ’’ which Prof. 
Wiley wrote for the Science Monthly, 
and which he says he thought was 
a lie too big for any one to believe, 
and so wrote it for the fun of seeing 
how many fools there were who would 
give credence to it. ‘ 

The wily fabricator is now ele- 
vated to the position of United States 
chemist—but we know of no good 
reason for his having such an office, 
unless itis that he has invented and 
promulgated one of the biggest lies of 
this age.—EpD1ror. | 


Se ee 
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Value of Queens, the Season, etc. 





D. R. ROSEBROUGH. 





What value is therein a queen? I 
should say tive dollars; and to prove 
that a queen is worth that much to 
me,I will state my experience. If 
the bee-keeper has a queen on hand 
to give to a queenless or divided col- 
ony, that colony will make up the $5 
in honey. This year I had six laying 
queens which I gave to 6 colonies, 
and from each of them I obtained 
about 84 pounds of honey. How about 
the colonies that had to rear their 
own queens ? Some of them swarmed 
the second time, and one of them 
swarmed four times. Thirty-three 
pounds of honey i$ as much as any of 
them produced, and some only 10 
ounds. So it will be clearly seen 
that having a queen at the right time 
frequently makes her very valuable. 

If aswarm of bees loses its queen 
while in the air, and a frame of brood 
from which to rear a queen is given 
them, one will soon see the difference 
in the amount of surplus obtained. 
On July 3 I had 2 swarms that 


swarmed in the air at the same time, 
but lL hived them without much dif- 
ficulty. They were very large swarms, 
and one of them * balled ” its queen ; 
but by giving it a frame of brood they 
reared «a queen, and now have plenty 
of. honey for winter; but from it I 
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received no surplus. Theother swarm 
produced 50 pounds of nice honey. 


This has been one of the best 
honey-seasons since I began to keep 
bees. My bees wintered well last 
winter, and they have done well this 
season. My neighbors say that their 
bees have done nothing. I often tell 
them to take the BEE JOURNAL and 
follow its instructions, and then they 
will learn how to rear bees and how 
to work them to the best advantage 
after they have them reared. 


I winter my bees on the summer 
stands, and I would advise all begin- 
ners to prepare their hives so that no 
mice can enter them, pack them well, 
and see that the bees have plenty of 
honey. After having done this, let 
them alone; for as sure as the hive is 
— frequently, and the cold air is 
allowed to strike the bees, just so 
sure will they have no bees in the 
spring. At least this has been my 
experience. 

I have 55 colonies that are in good 
condition for winter, and if there is 
such a thing as having colonies too 
strong in bees to winter well, mine 
are of that class. 

Casey,o Ills., Oct. 12, 1885. 


i —_- 





Davenport Democrat. 


Why the Honey Crop is Small. 





“Good prospect for honey this fall?” 
was the question addressed to Mr. J. 
J. Nagle, one of the most prominent 
— in experience and number 
of colonies of bees in Scott county, 
Towa. 

‘Very poor, I am sorry to say. 
There will be the lightest yield of 
honey this locality has known in re- 
cent years—I mean since bee-keeping 
has been engaged in so extensively, 
for you know that it is only 10 to i2 
years that bees were kept elsewhere 
than on farms, and as incident to 
farming in this portion of the West, 
and the reward of the apiarist will be 
light indeed this year—not honey 
enough to compensate for the care 
and trouble of maintaining colonies 
extensively.” 

“How do you account for this 
strange failure. No fault of the bees, 
was it ?” 

* No, sir—O, no. The failure is in 
a secret of nature, which has not been 
divulged as yet. In some years 
flowers secrete no honey; they may 
be abundant in every variety, and yet 
the bees will explore them in vain for 
sweets. They may perfume the air 
about them, lade the air heavily with 
odors, and_yield little or nothing for 
the bee. This year there were many 
flowers — spring flowers; summer 
flowers were abundant in all varieties 
of wild and cultivated flora, and many 
of us believed it would be a good year 
for honey; but the bees found only 
enough sweets for their own uses. 
At the opening of the clover season 
the bees gathered a good deal of 
honey, but before long the clover 
blossoms were found to be almost 
destitute of sweets.” 


“Do you know of any reason for 
this phase of the honey failure ?” 


‘There is another mystery. I have 
carefully considered the question you 
ask; it has arisen in my own mind 
many a time. I have come to the 
conclusion that the reason is in the 
lack of electricity in the air, ordi- 
narily. Electricity has much to do 
with the storing of sweets in nature's 
laboratory. Of course I do not mean 
the electricity that flashes in the 
clouds or takes the form of lightning- 
bolts, but an invisible, all-pervading, 
and generally quiet electric element 
in the atmosphere, which has some- 
thing to do with the storing of honey- 
dew for the bees. I have noticed 
many a time that just before a 
thunder-storm gathers, the bees will 
be very active in flight, and will 
gather honey very fast. These obser- 
vations take me to the conclusion 
that l have reached concerning elec- 
tricity in the production of sweets in 
the flowers.” 

* Well, but the honey-gathering 
season ends for the bee from the first 


not? And what will the bees do 
themselves for their necessary stores 
through the fall, winter and spring ?”’ 


**It must be remembered that the 
bees gather enough honey for them- 
selves. That is the case this year. 
They have stored enough for their 
own use, but have very little surplus 
for the producers. Why, I can show 
you how itis. I have about 140 colo- 
nies of bees, and if it had been a good 
honey season they would have yielded 
me 10,000 pounds of honey. I had 
10,000 pounds in 1882, 3,000 pounds in 
1883, and 3,000 pounds last year. But 
this Pe I have only three hundred 
pounds, 
great failure in yield. Then, besides, 
itis not generally known that Scott 
county lost half its bees—yes, more 
than half—last winter, through the 
long spell of extreme cold. But that 
is not it; there would have been 
honey enough if the flowers had 
yielded it. Why, there are 1,000 colo- 
nies of bees in the county, and all the 
apiarists are in the same boat. I have 
talked with, or heard from probably 
the largest bee-keepers in this- re- 
gion, and all report the same failure 
of the honey crop.”’ 

** Well, I suppose we must import 
our honey this fall, then ?” 


** But the failure is not confined to 
this region. There is failure nearly 
everywhere. The same complaint 
comes from California. There is one 
corner in Indiana, and a section of 
Central Texas in which there isa good 
yield of honey this year. But in Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Lowa, 
and California—States which produce 
the most honey—there is failure asa 
rule.” 

Out in Cleona Township lives Mr. 
Henry Weinhardt, who keeps 30 to 40 
colonies of bees. The reporter met 
him and asked, ** How are the times 
in Cleona ?”’ 

**Good—plenty of everything; and 
we are coming out all rightin corn, 
too,’ was the reply. 

** Plenty of honey, too, I suppose ?” 
queried the reporter. 

** No, I forgot about honey—there’s 
la poor yield of hone/.” 





to the middle of September, does it | 


so far. You see there is a\Y 





* What do you thinkis the cause 
of it?” 

** Grasshoppers !”’ was the quick re- 

ly. “I knew as early as June, I be- 
ieve, that there wouldn't be much 
honey this year, when I saw what im- 
mense numbers of little grasshoppers 
there were in my clover. Yes, it was 
as early asthat. When grasshoppers 
are thick they spoil the honey pros- 
pects.” 

** Why, Mr. Weinhardt, how do you 
know that ?” ; 

* That’s what we always believed 
in the old country, and it was always 
so there. Don’t you know, the grass- 
hoppers have been increasing here 
every year for three or four years. 
aud every year we have had less 
honey? This year the country has 
swarmed with grasshoppers, and the 
bees couldn’t gather honey. The 
grasshoppers gathered the honey-dew, 
or, if they didn’t do that, they sucked 
the juices from the stalks of blossoms 
so that they were not deposited in the 
flowers. Itis a fact, I tell you, and 
nothing to laugh at! In South Ger- 
many it was always the case. My 
father kept bees, and he often said 
that the bees wouldn’t do much when 
grasshoppers were thick. A bee won't 
touch a flower that a grasshopper has 
been on; it can tell somehow as soon 
as it gets near such a flower. There’s 
an odor from the stuff the grass- 
hopper leaves on ee it 
touches that the bees don’t like. 
That’s news to you? Well, it isn’t 
news tome, And, you mark it, if the 
grasshoppers increase over the num- 
bers of this year,in the same ratio 
that they have increased the last few 
ears, there won't be enough honey 
in the fall of 1886 for the bees them- 
selves—let alone any surplus for ths 
human family—in this locality. 


—_-- 





For the American Bee Journal 


Keeping Bees in a Family Room. 





A. T. ALDRICH. 

In propounding the question rela- 
tive to keeping bees ina warm room 
(see Query, No. 125), my main object 
was to ascertain if it had been tested ; 
and from the answers given I con- 
clude that it has not been tested 
very thoroughly. Allow me to give 
my experience in the matter. 

On June 28, 1883, 1 hived a swarm 
of beesin one of Worrall’s obsercva- 
tory hives, and placed it at the end of 
my desk in the post-office, near a large 
window on the west side of the room. 
They did fairly well during the sum- 
mer. I expected as soon as cold 
weather came on, that the heat in the 
room would cause them to fly out into 
the cold air, and | would have to move 
them to the cellar; but to my surprise 
they were more quiet than bees on 
the summer stands, so I allowed them 
to remain in that position all winter. 
They came out bright and strong in 
the spring, and were the first of 20 
colonies to cast a swarm. They 
stored more than an average quantity 
of surplus honey insections, and went 
into winter quarters strong in honey 
and bees. 


; 
: 
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Last winter was a very cold one, as 
all well know, but the bees kept per- 
fectly quiet and came out in the 
spring fully as strong as they did the 
year before; in fact they did not 
speck the snow at all on their first 
flight—a thing that rarely occurs in 
this part of the country. They were 
among the first to cast a swarm in the 
spring of 1885, stored more than an 
average amount of surplus honey dur- 
ing the summer, and are now the 
strongest colony in bees and honey of 
my 50 colenies. I think, could they 
have been on the east side of the 
building, they would have done still 
better, for they got no sunshine until 
the afternoon, which made them late 
in flying on cool mornings. 

Wilcox,® Pa., Oct. 9, 1885. 


-= - ~—<mee - 


For the American Bee Journal 


Eight or Ten Frame Hives? 
Cc. Pa DADANT. 


Mr. Heddon says that my article on 
page 4585, is *‘butan aggregation of 
assertions.” Is it anything but an 
assertion to say as he does that ‘‘ the 
strongest colonies die of diarrhea ?”’ 
Both Mr. Heddon and Mr. Hutchin- 
son seem to agree that there is more 
profit in economizing the additional 
combs we use in each hive and the 
prolifieness of the queen. Mr. Hed- 
don even says that | entirely ignore 
his arguments based on the econ- 
omy of capital. I did ignore them, 
but simply because I thought Mr. H. 
would see their fallacy without my 
showing it. 

A bee-hive and its combs in ordi- 
nary circumstances, and with a care- 
ful owner, will last at least 15 seasons. 
Now let us suppose,as Mr. Heddon 
thinks, that it is very costly. Mr. 
Heddon’s hive with 8 frames will cost 
say $2.50; the foundation for the 8 
frames, say 80 cents, making a total 
of $3.30 for 15 years’ use. My hive 
with 12 frames will cost for 6 feet of 
lumber more and 4 frames more, say 
60 cents additional, and 4 combs of 
foundation, 40 cents, making an extra 
and extraordinary (?) outlay of 90 
cents more for 15 years’ use. Can 
Mr. Heddon and Mr. Hutchinson say 
that this is worth mentioning against 
the great loss caused by not allowing 
the average queens their full capacity 
in the spring when the most bees are 
needed ? This extra outlay will be 
repaid in the very first year by the 
extra number of bees hatched in 
nearly every colony before the honey 
crop. 

One restriction, however: Do not 
understand me to say that each queen 
will fill every comb of a 12-frame hive 
with brood before the honey crop, but 
it is not a good hive unless it allows 
each queen to exercise her utmost 
nce toe in producing bees for the 
ioney harvest. The 12-frame hive 
allows itself to be contracted tor the 
needs of the queen and of the season ; 
while the 8-trame hive does not al- 
low itself to be widened to suit the 
prolificness of the queen ! 


Mr. Hutchinson thinks that the 
yield of honey depends upon the area 
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of the field and not upon the number 
of coloniesemployed. If a farmer, 
having 15 colonies with as many 
queens, wishes them transferred into 
movable-frame hives, asks which hive 
is the best for the production of comb 
honey, finds that he may not expect 
more honey from 15 8-frame hives 
than from 12 12frame hives, he will 
certainly adopt the latter; for the 
question is, how to get the most 
honey from what colonies we have, 
and not how to gather all the honey 
the country yields. 

Now, let me make the assertion 
that, a hive is too small if it does not al- 
low the queen to lay to the utmost of her 
breeding capacity previous to the honey 
crop. Disprove it, who can. 

Hamilton,o Ills. 


-_~—- + 


For the American Bee Journal 
Bees Swarming Late. 





L. J. KEYES, 


Finding one of my colonies of bees 
too light for wintering, on Oct. 1, I 
placed in the cap a feeder filled with 
sugar syrup, which at once the bees 
commenced to take below. This was 
atevening. At ll a.m. the next day 
a swarm issued from this hive and 
clustered on an apple tree near by; 
but as I had noticed many robber bees 
around the hiye, my first conclusions 
were that the bees had been driven 
out by some means yet unknown to 
me. After placing the swarm ina 
paper hive, I carefully examined them. 
but found no queen. Just before 
= them back I went to the old 
1ive where I found a bee taking from 
the entrance a_ half-dead queen, 
which I secured. 

Never having read of anything like 
this, and supposing that the robbers 
had killed the queen, I replaced the 
swarm that came out and closed up 
the hive until evening, removing the 
feeder from the cap. I then sought 
out a weak colony and placed this 
hive by it preparatory to transferring 
them to the other hive, as a queenless 
colony would be of no account in 
wintering. 

Three days from that time the 
weather became warm and I com- 
menced brushing the bees in front of 
the other hive, after thoroughly 
smoking them both. My surprise 
may be imagined, when upon taking 
out the last frame, I found a fertil- 
ized queen upon the comb, as well as 
two gps sheen The bees had 
actually swarmed at that late day, 
but at the last moment the queen had 
refused to go, and had returned after 
going, only to be killed by the remain- 
ing bees or by the robbers. It was 
the virgin queen that was killed. 

I have written the above for the 
benefit of those who know as little 
about bees as I do, that if they should 
meet with such an experience, before 
concluding that the colony is queen- 
less, they would examine it and thus 
save a good colony of bees. Probably 
some of the prominent apiarists who 
answer queries, can explain this 
curious freak in this colony of bees. 

Nora Springs,§ Iowa, Oct. 10, 1885. 





Fredonia Censor. 


A Visit to Mr. U. E. Dodge’s Apiary. 





A reporter of the Censor gives the 
following account of his visit : 


Whether bees have reasoning 
powers or not is still a debatable 
question. Certainly their actions in- 
dicate co-operative work under a dis- 
tinct form of government, although 
the system has not yet been found 
out. It is a most interesting study, 
and to talk with one who understands 
it, brings to light many interesting 
and peculiar facts. Such a one is Mr. 
U. E. Dodge, whose neat, perfect 
farm of ‘‘ten acres enough” lies on 
Spring Street, in Fredonia, and who, 
besides producing delicious fruits and 
perfect vegetables, keeps, for profit 
and entertainment, 223 colonies of 
bees. I do not believe that there are 
many hundred-acre farms in the 
county that yield more profit than 
these ten acres that are scientifically 
worked. He has a ——— shop 
with a foot-lathe and full equipment 
of carpenter tools, where, on rainy 
days and during the winter, the farm 
tools are repaired, bee-hives con- 
structed, and also boxes for honey and 
crates for fruits are made; there is 
the house for extracting honey, and a 
neat little office where Mr. Dodge has 
his papers, and where he writes for 
agricultural and bee papers, and 
studies his books. On agriculture, 
horticulture or bees, he is an encyclo- 
pedia of information drawn from 
practical experience. 


**T have kept bees,” said Mr.Dodge, 
‘* for thirty years, but I did not know 
anything about it until about six 
years ago when I commenced making 
a business of it. There is more about 
bees that is interesting than anything 
Ihave ever handled (not to speak of 
the stings), and I have become in- 
tensely interested in them. Besides, 
they are the most profitable, and in 
proportion to their size they produce 
more than any animal that a farmer 
can keep.” 

Mr. Dodge has some colonies of pure 
Italians and some of Syrian or Holy- 
Land bees, but the larger part are of 
mixed races which he says for honey- 
producing are just as good. The 
Italians are docile, but not as busy as 
the Holy-Land bees, though the latter 
have the name of being easily 
irritated. The Syrians wear burn- 
side whiskers down their sides; they 
are indefatigable workers, but breed 
so fast that itis doubtful if they give 
any more surplus, requiring more food 
for the colony. 

Mr. Dodge keeps about 40 combs of 
honey on hand for the winter to re-in- 
force colonies that run short of food 
supply. They can be fed syrup and 
water, but this does not produce 
honey. They store it in cells the 
same, but it is only syrup after all. 
** Bees do not make honey,” says Mr. 
Dodge; “that is the nectar of the 
flowers. They simply gather it and 
store it. I have now on hand, and 
with that which is in the hives, ex- 
clusive of the brood-chambers, about 
5,000 pounds of honey.” 
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While talking and idly watching a 
hive of Italians, Mr. Dodge called the 
reporter’s attention to an uneasy bee 
that was circling around the hive. 
That.” he said, “‘is a robber or 
scout from another colony, to find out 
how strong this colony is. It will 
watch its chance, and if able to pass 
the sentries undetected, will load it- 
self with honey, and when it comes 
again it has an army atits back. The 
only resistance is made at the bar- 
riers where there is some slaughter.” 


The Syrian robber that we were 
watching did not succeed, for not 
being able to give the ‘‘ pass-word,”’ 
it was immediately seized by the rear 
legs and pushed off the platform, 
being able to escape with its life. * If 
there are bees enough to cover the 
comb,” said Mr. Dodge, * robbers 
will not come.” He kept his hives 
pretty evenly populated by strength- 
ening weak colonies with brood-combs 
from more populous hives. 


Instead of a glass box, honey is 
now put up for market by the bees in 
a frame 4x4 inches on the inside, and 
this being put into a paper box, it 
looks as pretty as a box of confec- 
tionery. In this framea bit of thin 
foundation is placed so that the bees 
will start the comb straight. There 
are 28 of these small frames, holding 
just about enough for table use, held 
in a large crate or case the size of the 
hive. For liquid honey, a_ strong 
foundation and frame of the full size 
of the hive is used. This, when filled, 
is placed inside of a cylinder which 
revolves, and the caps first being 
taken from the cells, the honey is sent 
‘out by centrifugal force. 


— —_- 





Bee- Keepers’ Magazine. 


The Pecten or Comb of the Bee. 

Not the least wonderful feature in 
the anatomy of the bee, is that artis- 
tic contrivance, which, from its con- 
formation and use, may very properly 
be termed the bee’s comb. 

As the perception of the bee de- 
pends upon the sensibility of the 
antenne, it is obvious that those or- 
gans, to fulfill their various functions, 


must be kept perfectly clean, and | six weeks, and in order to keep the, 


hence the Great Mechanician, in or- 
ganizing and creating the bee, antici- 








opening of the notch; this thumb 

resses and retains the antenna with- 
in the @ptch, and wipes the under side 
of it, and may serve at other times as 
a brace to support the joint. 

The number of teeth is about fifty, 
placed close together andeven. The 
right leg has its comb for the right 
antennz, and the left for the left 
antennz; the combs are used either 
alternately, or both are applied at the 


same moment, while the bee is poised P 


upon its middle and hind legs, Dur- 
ing the nuptial season, when the 
drone sallies from the hive, it would 
be extraordinary if he did not pause a 
moment at the entrance tocomb down 
his antenne. The queen, equally 
with the worker and drone, is pro- 
vided with a similar pair of combs, 
and some other insects furnished 
with antenne, have a similar arrange- 
ment for keeping those organs in per- 
fect order. 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Season—Visiting Ind. Apiarists. 





I. J. GLASS. 





In reporting the yield of honey for 
this part of Lilinois, the figures would 
not be very astounding. The flow 
from white clover began with flatter- 
ing prospects, but the protracted 
drouth cut it short. I had a patch of 
buckwheat, but the weather turned 
so cold and wet that the bees could 
work on it but little. My returns for 
the season, although small, compared 
with the reports of some others, are 
nevertheless encouraging, and I can 
say that my bees will go into winter 
quarters in better condition than ever 
before. I have had such remarkably 
good success during the two previous 
winters, by housing my bees in the 
cellar, that I am inclined to deviate 
very little from the past in preparing 
them for the coming winter. ; 

My cellar is not very dry, and it 


has no ventilation pipes, but it has'! 


direct ventilation from two windows. 
Last winter, owing to the extreme 
cold, the windows were tightly closed, 
with snow banked on the outside, for 





than 75 per cent. of their colonies 
succumbed to the inevitable; yet by 
increasing their colonies by division, 
they have stocked up again, and their 
apiary presents a fair appearance. 

I do not believe that these gentle- 
men are known in the bee-papers, but 
their knowledge is from experience 
alone, and their ideas are generally 
correct. The manner in which they 
ropose wintering their bees the com- 
ing winter is as follows: 

They will make a large, long box 
out of 12-inch lumber (the length to 
be determined by the number of 
hives), and this box or trough will be 
placed with the open side downward, 
and elevated about 2 inches from the 
ground. The hives will be placed on 
the ground in two rows, one on each 
side of this trough, with the front 
ends coming close against this long 
box, the hive-entrances to be just 
under the lower edge of the box, and 
the hives 4 inches apart. All around 
and about 20 inches from the rear of 
the hives, itis to be boxed up about 
20 inches higher than the tops of the 
hives, and this space is to be packed 
closely with dry sawdust. Each end 
of the long box or trough is to reach 
to the outside for ventilation, and all 
covered so that it will not leak. 

Another apiarist of some note in 
that locality—a Mr. Kelley — has 
erected a stone house for his bees; 
but I am sure that it will be too cold, 
unless he resorts to artificial heat. 


Another bee-keeper whom I met, 
lost a colony of bees last winter, 
which, as is claimed by all who saw 
them, would not sting. His children 
could play with them,and the most 
nervous persons could handle them 
with the same impunity as if they 
were drones. I have some gentie 
Italians, but they are not very pleas- 
ant ** play-things.”’ 

Sharpsburg,© Ils. 


————_ 


Rural Canadian. 


Hints about Wintering Bees. 


J. C. THOM, M. D. 
Wintering our bees may be done in 
two ways, and it is for the bee-keeper 


temperature above 45%, I had to re-| to decide which plan he will follow, 


sort to artilicial heat. 


I have come to} 


and then persevere with it until he 


pated its necessities in this respect, | the conclusion that dampness does not | attains the measure of success that 
and provided an effective instrument | affect the bees in confinement. if the | experience will in the end put him in 


for its relief. 
On a pleasant day,if we take our 


are passing out and in, we shall most | combs, that plan of wintering is not | 
likely notice more than one bee stop | applicable in my case. 


a moment upon the alighting-board, 
raise one of its forelegs and appear to 
Wipe the antennz with it; and as the 
leg is covered with bristles, we might 


- conclude that these answered the pur- 


pose of a brush, to cleanse the an- 
tenne ; but, watching more carefully 
we shall observe that only a particular 
place in the leg is applied to the 
antennz, and examining this place 
with a microscope, we shall find, just 
below the articulation of the two 
longest joints, a semi-circular notch, 
lined with teeth, and just above,a 
thumb-like appendage, which, upon 
the leg flexed, extends across the 








temperature is kept between 45° and | 


possession of. The first way isina 


50°. Iam a little inclined to the pol-| special repository built for the pur- 
position near a hive, while the bees | len theory, but asI have no surplus | pose ; the second is a good cellar. 


the temperature and perfect quiet to 
be of more importance than any other 
consideration; for with 


those re-| 


The cellar being most generally ob- 


Yet I regard | tainable, it should be made thoroughly 


dry, if not already so. Make a parti- 
tion across one part of it (the darkest 
and quietest end), leaving room ac- 


quisites lam not fearful of serious | cording to the number of colonies to- 


consequences. 
Recently it has been my pleasure to 


| winter. 


Construct benches a foot or 
two high for the hives to be placed 


visit some bee-keeping friends in In-;upon, and the repository is ready. 
diana, among whom were George Hat- | Much has been written on the subject 


field & Son. Mr. Hatfield has kept 
bees for more than 35 years, and it 


seems as though the enthusiasm of | s 
these two bee-keepers increases with | in health. 
Time and 


their long experience. 
again has their apiary been swept 
almost tenantless, by disease and 
other disasters, and last winter more 


of sub-earth ventilation; but if the 


air of the cellar can be kept pure and 
sweet, it is sufficient to keep the bees 
Keep the temperature al- 
ways above freezing. 

Some sunny day early in November, 
remove the honey-boards and place 
a sheet of factory cloth beneath them. 
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Last winter was a very cold one, as 
all well know, but the bees kept per- 
fectly quiet and came out in the 
spring fully as strong as they did the 
year before; in fact they did not 
speck the snow at al! on their first 
flight—a thing that rarely occurs in 
this part of the country. They were 
among the first to cast a swarm in the 
spring of 1885, stored more than an 
average amount of surplus honey dur- 
ing the summer, and are now the 
strongest colony in bees and honey of 
my 50 colonies. I think, could they 
have been on the east side of the 
building, they would have done still 
better, for they got no sunshine until 
the afternoon, which made them late 
in flying on cool mornings. 

Wilcox,© Pa., Oct. 9, 1885. 


For the American Bee Journal 


Eight or Ten Frame Hives? 
C.F. DADANT. 


Mr. Heddon says that my article on 
page 585, is “but an aggregation of 
assertions.” Is it anything but an 
assertion to say as he does that ‘* the 
strongest colonies die of diarrhea ?”’ 
Both Mr. Heddon and Mr. Hutchin- 
son seem to agree that there is more 
profit in economizing the additional 
combs we use in each hive and the 
prolificness of the — Mr. Hed- 
don even says that Il entirely ignore 
his arguments based on the econ- 
omy of capital. I did ignore them, 
but simply because I thought Mr. H. 
would see their fallacy without my 
showing it. 

A bee-hive and its combs in ordi- 
nary circumstances, and with a care- 
ful owner, will last at least 15 seasons. 
Now let us suppose,as Mr. Heddon 
thinks, that it is very costly. Mr. 
Heddon’s hive with 8 frames will cost 
say $2.50; the foundation for the 8 
frames, say 80 cents, making a total 
of $3.30 for 15 years’ use. My hive 
with 12 frames will cost for 6 feet of 
lumber more and 4 frames more, say 
50 cents additional, and 4 combs of 
foundation, 40 cents, making an extra 
and extraordinary (?) outlay of 90 
cents more for 15 years’ use. Can 
Mr. Heddon and Mr. Hutchinson say 
that this is worth mentioning against 
the great loss caused by not allowing 
the average queens their full capacity 
in the spring when the most bees are 
needed ? This extra outlay will be 
repaid in the very first year by the 
extra number of bees hatched in 
nearly every colony before the honey 
crop. 

One restriction, however: Do not 
understand me to say that each queen 
will fill every comb of a 12-frame hive 
with brood before the honey crop, but 
it is nota good hive unless it allows 
each queen to exercise her utmost 
—_ in producing bees for the 
ioney harvest. The 12-frame hive 
allows itself to be contracted for the 
needs of the queen and of the season ; 
while the 8-frame hive does not al- 
low itself to be widened to suit the 
prolificness of the queen ! 


Mr. Hutchinson thinks that the 
yield of honey depends upon the area 





vy 
of the field and not upon the number 
of coloniesemployed. If a farmer, 
having 15 colonies with as many 
queens, wishes them transferred into 
movable-frame hives, asks which hive 
is the best for the production of comb 
honey, finds that he may not expect 
more honey from 15 8-frame hives 
than from 12 12 frame hives, he will 
certainly adopt the latter; for the 
question is, how to get the most 
honey from what colonies we have, 
and not how to gather all the honey 
the country yields. 

Now, let me make the assertion 
that, a hive is too small if it does not al- 
low the queen to lay to the utmost of her 
breeding capacity previous to the honey 
crop. Disprove it, who can. 

Hamilton,+o Ills. 


> 


For the American Bee Journal 
Bees Swarming Late. 








L. J. KEYES, 


Finding one of my colonies of bees 
too light. for wintering, on Oct. 1, I 
placed in the cap a feeder filled with 
sugar syrup, which at once the bees 
commenced to take below. This was 
atevening. At ll a.m. the next day 
a swarm issued from this hive and 
clustered on an apple tree near by; 
but as I had noticed many robber bees 
around the hiye, my first conclusions 
were that the bees had been driven 
out by some means yet unknown to 
me. After placing the swarm ina 


oe hive, I carefully examined them. | P 


ut found no queen. Just before 
_ them back I went to the old 
rive where I found a bee taking from 
the entrance a _ half-dead queen, 
which I secured. 

Never having read of anything like 
this, and supposing that the robbers 
had killed the queen, I replaced the 
swarm that came out and closed up 
the hive until evening, removing the 
feeder from the cap. I then sought 
out a weak colony and placed this 
hive by it preparatory to transferring 
them to the other hive, as a queenless 
colony would be of no account in 
wintering. 

Three days from that time the 
weather became warm and I com- 
menced brushing the bees in front of 
the other hive, after thoroughly 
smoking them both. My surprise 
may be imagined, when upon taking 
out the last frame, I found a fertil- 
ized queen upon the comb, as well as 
two a. The bees had 
actually swarmed at that late day, 
but at the last moment the queen had 
refused to go, and had returned after 
going, only to be killed by the remain- 
ing bees or by the robbers. It was 
the virgin queen that was killed. 

I have written the above for the 
benefit of those who know as little 
about bees as I do, that if they should 
meet with such an experience, before 
concluding that the colony is queen- 
less, they would examine it and thus 
save a good colony of bees. Probably 
some of the prominent apiarists who 
answer queries, can explain this 
curious freak in this colony of bees. 

Nora Springs,§ Iowa, Oct. 10, 1885. 





Fredonia Censor. 


A Visit to Mr. U. E. Dodge’s Apiary. 





A reporter of the Censor gives the 
following account of his visit : 


Whether bees have reasoning 
powers or not is still a debatable 
question. Certainly their actions in- 
dicate co-operative work under a dis- 
tinct form of government, although 
the system has not yet been found 
out. It is a most interesting study, 
and to talk with one who understands 
it, brings to light many interesting 
and peculiar facts. Such a one is Mr. 
U. E. Dodge, whose neat, perfect 
farm of ‘‘ten acres enough” lies on 
Spring Street, in Fredonia, and who, 
besides producing delicious fruits and 
perfect vegetables, keeps, for profit 
and entertainment, 223 colonies of 
bees. I do not believe that there are 
many hundred-acre farms in the 
county that yield more profit than 
these ten acres that are scientifically 
worked. He has a pe pone shop 
with a foot-lathe and full equipment 
of carpenter tools, where, on rainy 
days and during the winter, the farm 
tools are repaired, bee-hives con- 
structed, and also boxes for honey and 
crates for fruits are made; there is 
the house for extracting honey, and a 
neat little office where Mr. Dodge has 
his papers,and where he writes for 
agricultural and bee papers, and 
studies his books. On agriculture, 
horticulture or bees, he is an encyclo- 
cedia of information drawn from 
practical experience. 


**T have kept bees,” said Mr. Dodge, 
‘* for thirty years, but I did not know 
anything about it until about six 
years ago when I commenced making 
a business of it. There is more about 
bees that is interesting than anything 
Ihave ever handled (not to speak of 
the stings), and I have become in- 
tensely interested in them. Besides, 
they are the most profitable, and in 
proportion to their size they produce 
more than any animal that a farmer 
can keep.” 

Mr. Dodge hassome colonies of pure 
Italians and some of Syrian or Holy- 
Land bees, but the larger part are of 
mixed races which he says for honey- 
producing are just as good. The 
Italians are docile, but not as busy as 
the Holy-Land bees, though the latter 
have the name of being easily 
irritated. The Syrians wear burn- 
side whiskers down their sides; they 
are indefatigable workers, but breed 
so fast that itis doubtful if they give 
any more surplus, requiring more food 
for the colony. 

Mr. Dodge keeps about 40 combs of 
honey on hand for the winter to re-in- 
force colonies that run short of food 
supply. They can be fed syrup and 
water, but this does not produce 
honey. They store it in cells the 
same, but it is only syrup after all. 
‘** Bees do not make honey,” says Mr. 
Dodge; ‘that is the nectar of the 
flowers. They simply gather it and 
store it. I have now on hand, and 
with that which is in the hives, ex- 
clusive of the brood-chambers, about 
5,000 pounds of honey.” 
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While talking and idly watching a 
hive of Italians, Mr. Dodge called the 
reporter’s attention to an uneasy bee 
that was circling around the hive. 
That.” he said, “is a robber or 
scout from another colony, to find out 
how strong this colony is. It will 
watch its chance, and if able to pass 
the sentries undetected, will load it- 
self with honey, and when it comes 
again it has an army atits back. The 
only resistance is made at the bar- 
riers where there is some slaughter.” 


The Syrian robber that we were 
watching did not succeed, for not 
being able to give the ‘* pass-word,” 
it was immediately seized by the rear 
legs and pushed off the eer, 
being able to escape with its life. *‘ If 
there are bees enough to cover the 
comb,” said Mr. Dodge, * robbers 
will not come.” He kept his hives 
pretty evenly populated by strength- 
ening weak colonies with brood-combs 
from more populous hives. 


Instead of a glass box, honey is 
now put up for market by the bees in 
a frame 4x4 inches on the inside, and 
this being put into a paper box, it 
looks as pretty as a box of confec- 
tionery. Inthis framea bit of thin 
foundation is placed so that the bees 
will start the comb straight. There 
are 28 of these small frames, holding 
just about enough for table use, held 
in a large crate or case the size of the 
hive. For liquid honey, a _ strong 
foundation and frame of the full size 
of the hive is used. This, when filled, 
is placed inside of a cylinder which 
revolves, and the caps first being 
taken from the cells, the honey is sent 
out by centrifugal force. 





Bee- Keepers’ Magazine. 


The Pecten or Comb of the Bee. 


Not the least wonderful feature in 
the anatomy of the bee, is that artis- 
tic contrivance, which, from its con- 
formation and use, may very properly 
be termed the bee’s comb. 

As the perception of the bee de- 
pends upon the sensibility of the 
antenne, it is obvious that those or- 
gans, to fulfill their various functions, 
must be kept perfectly clean, and 
hence the Great Mechanician, in or- 
ganizing and creating the bee, antici- 
pated its necessities in this respect, 


and provided an effective instrument | 


for its relief. 

On a pleasant day, if we take our 
position near a hive, while the bees 
are passing out and in, we shall most 
likely notice more than one bee stop 
a moment upon the alighting-board, 
raise one of its forelegs and appear to 
wipe the antennz with it; and as the 
leg is covered with bristles, we might 
conclude that these answered the pur- 
pose of a brush, to cleanse the an- 
tenn; but, watching more carefully 
we shall observe that only a particular 
place in the leg is applied to the 
antenne, and examining this place 
with a microscope, we shall find, just 
below the articulation of the two 
longest joints, a semi-circular notch, 
lined with teeth, and just above,a 
thumb-like appendage, which, upon 
the leg flexed, extends across the 





| 





opening of the notch; this thumb 

resses and retains the antenna with- 
in the @ptch, and wipes the under side 
of it, and may serve at other times as 
a brace to support the joint. 

The number of teeth is about fifty, 
placed close together andeven. The 
right leg has its comb for the right 
antenne, and the left for the left 
antennz ; the combs are used either 
alternately, or both are applied at the 
same moment, while the bee is poised 
upon its middle and hind legs, Dur- 
ing the nuptial season, when the 
drone sallies from the hive, it would 
be extraordinary if he did not pause a 
moment at the entrance tocomb down 
his antenne. The queen, equally 
with the worker and drone, is pro- 
vided with a similar pair of combs, 
and some other insects furnished 
with antenne, have a similar arrange- 
ment for keeping those organs in per- 
fect order. 


- -_—-—~— + + 


For the American Bee Journal 


The Season—Visiting Ind. Apiarists. 


I. J. GLASS. 











In reporting the yield of honey for 
this part of Lilinois, the figures would 
not be very astounding. The flow 
from white clover began with flatter- 
ing prospects, but the protracted 
drouth cut it short. I had a patch of 
buckwheat, but the weather turned 
so cold and wet that the bees could 
work on it but little. My returns for 
the season, although small, compared 
with the reports of some others, are 
nevertheless encouraging, and I can 
say that my bees will go into winter 
quarters in better condition than ever 
before. I have had such remarkably 
good success during the two previous 
winters, by housing my bees in the 
cellar, that I am inclined to deviate 
very little from the past in preparing 
them for the coming winter. 

My cellar is not very dry, and it 
has no ventilation pipes, but it has 
direct ventilation from two windows. 
Last winter, owing to the extreme 
cold, the windows were tightly closed, 
with snow banked on the outside, for 
six weeks, and in order to keep the 
temperature above 45%, I had to re- 
sort to artificial heat. I have come to 
the conclusion that dampness does not 
affect the bees in confinement, if the 
temperature is kept between 45° and | 
50°. Lama little inclined to the pol-| 
len theory, but as I have no surplus | 
combs, that plan of wintering is not 





than 75 per cent. of their colonies 
succumbed to the inevitable; yet by 
increasing their colonies by division, 
they have stocked up again, and their 
apiary presents a fair appearance. 

I do not believe that these gentle- 
men are known in the bee-papers, but 
their knowledge is from experience 
alone, and their ideas are ao 
correct. The manner in which they 

ropose wintering their bees the com- 
ing winter is as follows: 

They will make a large, long box 
out of 12-inch lumber (the length to 
be determined by the number of 
hives), and this box or trough will be 
placed with the open side downward, 
and elevated about 2 inches from the 
ground. The hives will be placed on 
the ground in two rows, one on each 
side of this trough, with the front 
ends coming close against this long 
box, the hive-entrances to be just 
under the lower edge of the box, and 
the hives 4 inches apart. All around 
and about 20 inches from the rear of 
the hives, itis to be boxed up about 
20 inches higher than the tops of the 
hives, and this space is to be packed 
closely with dry sawdust. Each end 
of the long box or trough is to reach 
to the outside for ventilation, and all 
covered so that it will not leak. 

Another apiarist of some note in 
that locality—a Mr. Kelley — has 
erected a stone house for his bees; 
but I am sure that it will be too cold, 
unless he resorts to artificial heat. 


Another bee-keeper whom I met, 
lost a colony of bees last winter, 
which, as is claimed by all who saw 
them, would not sting. His children 
could play with them,and the most 
nervous persons could handle them 
with the same impunity as if they 
were drones. I have some gentie 
Italians, but they are not very pleas- 
ant ** ses Meany 

Sharpsburg,.© Ils. 


a —— 





Rural Canadian. 


Hints about Wintering Bees. 


J. C. THOM, M. D. 


Wintering our bees may be done in 
two ways, and it is for the bee-keeper 
to decide which plan he will follow, 
and then persevere with it until he 
attains the measure of success that 
experience will in the end put him in 
possession of. The first way isina 
special repository built for the pur- 
pose ; the second is a good cellar. 

The cellar being most generally ob- 


applicable in my case. Yet I regard | tainable, it should be made thoroughly 
the temperature and perfect quiet to | dry, if not already so. Make a parti- 
be of more importance than any other | tion across one part of it (the darkest 


consideration; for with those re-| and quietest end), leaving room ac- 
quisites [am not fearful of serious | cording to the number of colonies to- 
consequences. | winter. Construct benches a foot or 
Recently it has been my pleasure to| two high for the hives to be placed 
visit some bee-keeping friends in In-; upon, and the repository is ready. 
diana, among whom were George Hat- | Much has been written on the subject 
field & Son. Mr. Hatfield has kept|of sub-earth ventilation; but if the 
bees for more than 35 years, and it! air of the cellar can be kept pure and 
seems as though the enthusiasm of | sweet, it is sufficient to keep the bees 
these two bee-keepers increases with |in health. Keep the temperature al- 
their long experience. Time and | ways above freezing. 


again has their apiary been swept| Some sunny day early in November, 


almost tenantless, by disease il |sesnove the honey-boards and place 
other disasters, and last winter more 'a sheet of factory cloth beneath them. 
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About Nov. 20 or 25 will be a suitable 
time to put in the colonies. Remove 
the covers and honey-boards, leaving 
quilts only over the bees; lift them 
quietly upon the benches and leave 
them in quietude and darkness until 
the warm spring days arrive. 

The owner of a few colonies may 
with advantage remove them from 
the cellar and allow them to havea 
flight on any genial day of February 
or March, remembering tu place them 
on the stands which they severally 
belong to. 

If open-air wintering is preferred, 
procure one of the many double- 


walled, chaff or sawdust packed hives, | 


and they will prove a snecess in the 
majority of winter seasons. Excep- 


which are applied by rubbing are 
worse than none. Applying thggmouth 
to suck the poison from the wound is 
ahumbug; it will cause severe head- 
ache and produce vomiting, My bees 
are in fine condition this tall. I sold 
my 50 colonies last spring. and then 
bought 9, which I have increased to 
39 colonies this season. 





Hercules’ Club.—T. Pierce, Ganse- 
voort,o+ N. Y., writes: 


I send asample of the blossoms and 
berries of a plant, and a full-length 
leaf with the stem. It blooms during 
August and September, and the bees 
| just swarm on it all day long. It is 
| found near the sidewalks, and as peo- 





tionally severe seasons now and then | ple pass by they stop to look for the 
occur when they prove an insufficient | swarm of bees,as they suppose the 
protection. However, if colonies of | bees are swarming. It grows like a 
bees are in single-walled hives, place | tree in form, but the branches grow 
them close together in a row facing | very bluntly and the body has many 


the east, in a sheltered spot in early | 
October. 
them while you construct a protection | 
for them, by laying a floor of boards | 
long enough to accommodate the row | 
of hives; set up posts at the corners, 

and nail boards around the floor, and | 
in this box place 9 inches or a foot of | 
chaff ; place the hives now on this, 6| 
inches or so from the front, and make 
a spout or trough the size of the en-| 
trance, reaching from each hive to an | 
aperture cut in the boards. Nail the | 
boards to the post to form the box a| 
foot or so distant from the back and | 
sides of the row. When the box is! 
filled with dry chaff to a level with the | 
tops of the hives, remove the tops and | 
toney-boards, substituting therefor a | 
thick, well-made cushion of chaff or 

cedar sawdust; raise the sides of the | 
box high enough to cover the cushions 

with chaff 6 inches; cover all with a| 
good rain-proof roof, and the bees will | 
be tolerably certain to survive an| 
ordinary Canadian winter. provided | 
all other conditions are right, such as | 
having abundant stores, prolific | 
queens, ete. 

Streetsville, Ont. 














Cure for Stings, ete.—Gustav Leo- 
pold, Joliet,¢ Ills., on Oct. 13, 1885, 
writes : 

I notice in the last BEE JOURNAL 
that a woman lost herlife by a bee-| 
sting. The following isa sure cure | 
for the stings of bees, wasps, hornets, | 
scorpions and snake-bites: As soon | 
asa person has been stung, pull the | 
sting from the wound and soak a cloth 
in spirits of hartshorn and apply it 
to the wound. Should the patient 
faint, Whisky should be given at once | 
and enough to bring the eet un- | 
der its influence, and to keep him so} 





short, fine thorns upon it. Please 


In early November remove | give its name in the BEE JOURNAL. 


Here it is called a ‘** club tree.” 


[This is Hercules’ Club ( Aralia spi- 
nosa), sometimes called Angelica-tree. 
It is widely distributed throughout 
the United States, but the portions 


|above ground are liable to be des- 


troyed by frost north of about 40° to 
42- north latitude. Suckers from the 
roots cause it to spread rapidly when 
once started. Itisa plant more no- 
ticeable on account of its oddity than 
for its beauty. and can scarcely be 
said to be worth anything, unless in- 
deed it may be of service forbees. Of 
the quality of the honey gathered 
from it I know nothing, but I should 
suspect it as not being first-class. 
There is evidently a good supply of it. 


| The flowers are adapted for cross-fer- 


tilization by insects and doubtless 
attract others as well as bees. The 
tree is nearly related to ginseng and 
wild sarsaparilla.—T. J. BURRILL.] 





Space below Frames.—Chas. Mitch- 
ell, Molesworth, Ont., writes thus 
concerning space below the brood- 
frames for wintering : 


Almost without expense or trouble 
when nailing hives together, the en- 
trance can be made1¥ inches high. 
For summer the apiarist can shove in 
loosely a %-inch board cleated at both 
ends, which leaves a 3¢-inch entrance 


| the full width of the hive. For win- 


tering the cleated board may be re- 
moved, which will then leave about 
14g inches of space below the frames. 
*ractically considered this ought to 
be cheap and convenient. 





Fair ing of Honey.—N. L. Minor, a 
deaf-mute vee- keeper of Clarksville, g 
Mo., on Oct, 13, 1885, writes : 


I have repeatedly tested different 


atleast for four hours. The whisky | plans for getting a good crop of honey 
will keep the poison from penetrating |in a poor season. Last spring I had 
to the brain and heart. If the weather | 36 colonies of bees which I doubled 
is very hot the patient ought to be) back to 27, and since then I have had 
placed in a cool cellar. All remedies! another chance to ascertain wheat 





could be done with bees in a poor sea- 
son. I did not allow my bees to in- 
crease. Last spring I extracted from 
a few colonies about 50 pounds of 
white clover honey. Not much comb 
was built this season on account of 
the intense heat and changeable 
weather. I am well pleased witha 
small apiary,as I obtained more honey, 
accordingly, than I would from a 
larger one, I will unite some of my 
colonies again this fall. I save the 
good combs of honey in the summer 
and then give them to my bees for 
winter stores. I am still extracting 
honey, and I think that I will havea 
good crop of honey for a bad season. 
It is raining to-day, and the weather 
is somewhat cold. 





Report for Two Seasons.—E. J. 
Fuller, Beaver Centre,so Pa., on Oct. 
7, 1885, writes : 


I started in the spring of 1884 with 
5 colonies of bees, and increased them 
to 20 colonies, Last winter I win- 
tered 8 out of the 20,4 0f which were 
strong and 4 weak. I sold one, and 
commenced the season of 1885 with 7 
colonies, which I have increased to 
25. They are allin fair condition for 
winter. The pastseason I have taken 
150 pounds of honey in one-pound 
boxes. The weather having been un- 
favorable for the last four weeks, the 
bees gathered scarcely enough to 
winter on. 





Poor Season, Moths, ete.—F. H. 
Kennedy, Duquoin, ? Ills., on Oct. 14, 
1885, writes : 


This has been rather a bad season 
for bees, and so we have had but little 
surplus honey. There are but few in 
this locality who make a specialty of 
bee-keeping. Most of those who be- 
gin get a hive and place it down, ex- 
pecting the bees to produce honey 
without care or attention. I think 
that there will be a change ere long. 
At our meeting in Duquoin, Ills., on 
Oct. 1, Mr. C. M. Dixon advanced the 
idea that bees gather the moth-egg 
from the flowers, in the pollen, more 
often than the miller lays the egg in 
the comb in the hive. Honey gathered 
by Italian bees is notapt to become in- 
fested with moths when taken from 
the bees and put away for future 
use. 











Local Convention Directory. 


1885. Time and place of Meeting. 


Oct. 22, 23.—Northern Michigan, at Sheridan, Mich. 
F. A. Palmer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


Oct. 28, 29.—Central Lilinois, at Jacksonville, Llls. 
Nov, 5, 6.—N. J. & Eastern, at Trenton, N. J. 
Ww. B. Treadwell, Sec., 16 Thomas St., N. Y. 


Nov. 12.—Centra! Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
E. N. Wood, Sec., N. Lunsing, Mich. 


Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Detroit. Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Dec. 8—10.—North American, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec, 8-'19.—Northwestern, at Detroit, Mich, 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rugersville, Mich, 


&@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Special Rotices. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—0On January 1,1886, 
the price of the Weekly BEER JOURNAL will 
be reduced to One Dollar a Year. This we 
have contemplated for some years, and only 
awaited the proper time to warrant us in 
issuing the Weekly Bee JOURNAL at the very 
low price of one dollar a year. That time 
has now come. We shall continue to im- 
prove the BEE JOURNAL, and it will main- 
tain its proud position as the leading bee- 
paper of the World! 

New subscribers will be supplied with the 
Weekly from now until the end of the year 
1886, for $1.25. 

Those who have already subscribed for 
any portion of next year will have the time 
beyond January lst doubled. These changes 
in the mail-list type are already made. 





—_--——————- 


For $1.25 we will send the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL to new subscribers from now until 
the end of 1886—fourteen months. Now is 
the time to subscribe. The sooner it is done 
the more they will get for the money. 





—-—— 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this oftice. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


- =_ 





Any person not a subscriber, receiving a 
copy of this paper, will please consider it 
an invitation to become a subscriber to it. 


>. -— 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
Monday, 10 a. m., Oct. 19, 1885. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.-—It isin good demand, and for the best 
grades of white comb honey i5@iéc. is obtained. 
Off-colored and dark tind Nid slow sale. Extrac- 
ted is steady at 5@8c. per Ib. 

BEESW AX.—24@25c. Offerings of honey and 
wax are light. 


A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—It is selling very well but prices are 
very low, and we are often obliged to shade our 
rices in order to make rates. We quote comb 
oney in 1-lb. sections at 14@16c., and 2-\b. sec- 
tions at 12@14ec. nenee, 6@xc. 

BEESW AX.—30 cts. per 

are & MiPeny. “57 Chatham Street. 





NEW YORK. 

HONEY.— There is not much change in the 
market. The new crop is coming in quite freely, 
and is selling readily at the following prices: 
Fancy white clover, in 1-Ib. sections, 14@15 cents ; 
the same in 2-/b. sections, 12@13c.; fair to good, 
in l and 2 Ib. sections, 10@11¢.; fancy buck wheat, 
in 1-ib. sections, 11@12c.; the same in 2-Ib. sec- 
tions, 9@10c. Extracted, white clover, 6@7c.; 
buckwheat, 5@6c. 

BEESW AX—Prime yellow, 25@28c 

MCCAUCL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


, CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—There is no material change in the 
merket. Demand is slow for manufacturing pur- 
es, while the trade is fair in comb and extracted 
oney for table use. Arrivais are good. Choice 
comb honey brings 14@16c. per Ib. in a jobbing 
wee, | and extracted honey, 4@8c., according to 
- i 
ERSW AX. —Home demand is fair, and it brings 
aot 2c. for choice yellow, on arrival. 
C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—Arrivals are quite light. with a proba- 
bility of so continuing through the balance of the 
season. There is some inquiry for best goatee. 
with a firm market for the same. Quotations are 
as follows: Wiite to extra white comb, 9@1Ic.; 
dark to good, 5@8c. Extracted, white liquid, 5@5\4 
e415 lig ~ amber colored, 444@5c.; amber and can- 
di 


BEESWAX. se at 23@25c., wholesale. 
SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 
CLEVELAND. 


ONEY.- The new crop is beginning to arrive 
and is selling at 14415 cts. per |b. for choice f-Ib. 
sections. Old honey is very duli—none selling al- 
though freely offered at 10@12 cts. Extracted, as 
usual ie not in demand in our market. 

BEESWAX. req. cts. per Ib. 
C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We now report a very firm market 
with some advance in prices, though the trade 
take hold very slowly as yet, and complain terri- 
bly when the advance is quoted to them. Weare 
now holding for 16@17c. for fancy white honey in 
1-Ib. sections, 15@16c. for 2 Ibs.,and 12@13c. for 
Calif. Fancy |-!b. sections, if marketed soon, will 
bring a good price. Extracted isa little firmer at 
about the same prices, viz: Miss., La. and Texas, 
4@6c., and white clover and Calif., 7@Xc. 

BEES W AX.— Unchanged, 20@25c., according to 

uality. 

. CLEMONS,CLOON & COs, cor. 4th & Walnut. 


——_——_ + - 2 2 


** Don’t Stop —that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘“ This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 

> 

Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 


2 Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 


——_ 


2 Sample Copies of the Bex JouRNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 

- ieneeiectnca 

2 We want one number each of the Buz 

JOURNAL of August, 1866—February, 1867. 
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HONEY 


E are nowin the market, and will be 

during the entire season, for all honey 
offered us, in any quantity, Sep. or condi- 
tion—just so itis pure. We will! sell oncom- 
mission, charging 5 per cent.; or, if a sum- 
ple is sent us, we will make the ‘best cash 
offer the general market will afford. We 
will handle beeswax the same way, and can 
furnish bee-men in quantities, crude or re- 
fined, at lowest market prices. Mr. Jerome 
Tw ichell, our junior member in this depart- 
ment, has full charge, which insures prompt 
and careful attention in all its details. 


Sample of comb honey must be a full case, 
representing a fair average of the lot. On 
such sample we will make prompt returns, 
whether we buy or not. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 
36A17t KANSAS CITY, MO. 











BEESWAX 


WANTED. 


E will pay 30 cts. per pound, in trade, for 

good yellow wax, delivered at our Railroad 
Station. Give usa trial order and tee if we do 
not please you. 


J. B. MASON & SONS, 
_a2Alt MEC HANIC FAL L8, MAINB. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
how to Go it. 


The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 
for $2. 50. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the ermptome : ; Cause and treatment of each,a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atabie with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 


' 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








—— 
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The Western World 


GUIDE and HAND-BOOK 


OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 


For HOME SEEKERS or Tourists, 
Capitalists or Laborers. A vast 
amount of information not 
to be found elsewhere 
at any price. 


A cloth-bound book, 4x7 inches, 288 pages 


Price, 50 Cents. 


QUEENS 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WING to the scarcity of money, I will 
SELL Warranted Queens at $8.00 
per dozen. Two dozen for $15.00. 


30ABtf J.T. WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And al! other kinds of Hives, 








The following is only a part of the Contents: 
Lolered Maps of al! the Stutes and ‘Territories, 


| 
including Alaska and District of Columbia. 
Diagrams showing area, population, products, | 


Government, State, School and Indian Lands of | 
the several! States. 
Histories of each of the States from the | 
Earliest Times.—Descriptive of their ‘lopog- 
raphy, Soil, Climate, Rivers Mountains, Natural | 


Wonders, Pupulation, Area, Islands. Lakes, 
Mines, Products, Manufactures, Industries, 
Cities, Schoo! Systems, Collection and Exemp- 


tion Laws, Date of Holding Elections, Number 
of Representatives, Senators, Congressmen, and 
Presidential Electors, Number of Union and 
Contederate Soldiers in the Field, Price of Land 
Cleared and in Forest, Extent of Forest, Num- 
ber of Different Callings, Rate of Interest, Usury 
Laws, PEDDLER OR DRUMMERS’ LICENSE LAWS, 
Divorce LAWS, MINING LAWS, DESCRIPTION 
OF PUBLIC LANDS, LIST OF LANDS SUBJECT TO 
THE FORMS OF ENTRY, List of Land-Offices, 
Opportunities for Homes or Enterprise, Kain- 
fall, Health, Ports of Entry, Population (male, 
female and foreign) Number of Indians, Mineral! 
Resources, Nicknames of “tates and tor whom 
or what they are named, Miles of Ruilroad and 
Canals, Tidal Frontage, STATE LAND LAWS, 
Religious Denominations and their Numbers, 
Number of Counties and Names. 

Government Land Laws giving complete law | 
on the subject of PKE-EMPTION HOMESTEAD, 
TIMBER CULTURE, SOLDIERS’ HOMESTEAD, 
SWAMP LANDS, LAND WARRANTS, SCRIP, 
INDIAN TRUST LANDS, DESERT LANDS, COAL 
LANDS, TIMBEK LANDS, MINERAL LANDS, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LANDS, ETC. 

Hew to Acquire Lands of any kind belong- 
ing to the Government by any forms of entry, 
who may acquire them, and the different laws 
applicable to the different ssctions. 

Postal. Pension and Patent Laws ef the 
United States. 

Coats-of-Arms of the States and Views of 
Celebrated Places, and of life in different regions. 

Rules for measuring Lumber, Logs, Grain, 
Liquids, Tables of Weights and Measures of all 
kinds, Interest Rules and ‘lables, lumber Tables, 

Systems of Land Measures in various 
parts of the United States, 


Contains also a Million useful facts. 
The Weekly Bee Journal, for one year, 
and the Guide, postpaid, for $1.30. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 

‘923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


VE! 


Honey Extractors, 


Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, ete. 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Bingham Smokers 


AND 
HONEY-KNIVES, 





Bingham & Hetherington, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


more money than at anything else b 
taking an agency for the best selling book 








WI 


out. Beginners succeed grandly. None 
eane fail. Terms free. HALLETT BOOK Co. 
y 


Portland, Maine. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Our Club Lis 


reduced rates. 





ALL the best publications 
s devoted to bee culture, at 
Send for Prospectus. 


MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty, 


I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for Lilustrated Price List. 

W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
TAly ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


aa 








DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 
JI. M. SHUCKEK, 


llustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


Hive-Lifting Device, 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom Feeders, 
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NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. | 









Tt new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handie,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is well-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive small package, that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5.00 per 160. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A PRIZE. 


ceed from first hour. Tne broad road to fortune 
opens before the workers, absolutely sure. At 
once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





if 





Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goovs which will heip you 
te more money right away 
than anything else in this 
world. AlJl, of either sex, suc- 





41Atf H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


51Aly 





COLUMBUS BUGEY CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 











(View of our Factory.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF' 


STRICTLY 


FIRST-CLASS VEHICLES 


At New Orleans World’s Exposition was 
awarded lste Premium for finest display 
of Vehicles, against 64 Competitors. 


The justly celebrated Brewster cross- 
spring side-bar being our great specialty, 
we build only ome grade of work, and 
that of the best in quality and style. 
We do not make the lowest priced vehicles, 
but claim that ours are the cheapest in 
the world when quality is considered. 
We use the finest material obtainable, 
employ only expert and competent me- 
chanics. To insure the best and most uni- 
form results, we now manufacture our 
own wheels from finest timber (sawed 
by our own mills) that can be obtained from 
the hills of Southern Ohio—famous as the 
second growth hickory district. 


The reputation of the Columbus Buggy 
Company is unexcelled. The work is known 
and sold throughout the entire United 
States and Territories. Well introduced in 
England, Germany, Australia and South 
America. 

Send for Catalogue and prices, and the name of 
the nearest dealer will be sent. 41 AGt 





Strated, price 5 cts. 


6 
itlustrations. price 50 cents. 


price 50 cents per year. 

mB ple copy free. Address, 

Green’s Nursery Co., 
Rochester, N. Y 








FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walis,4 to 16 square feet tc 
the pound. Circular and samples frea 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 









Sprout Brook, Mont. “a,, N, ¥, 

in presents given away. 

Send us 5 cents postage, 

and by mail you will get 

free a package of goods 

of large value, that wil! 

4 start you in work that 

will at once bring you in money faster than 44 

thing else in America. All about the $200,000 in 

presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 

where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 

or spare time only, to work for us at their own 

homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H. HALLETT & Co. 

51Aly Portland, Maine. 








GREEN’S FRUIT GUIDE 
64 pages, with colored plate 
illu “How 
to Propagate and Grow Fruit.’ 

pages, 2 colored plates, 50 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


